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tile OPPORTUNIST 





Miriam was wearing a blouse he had not seen before; white silk 

“ ™ th Iac . e tbe neck - She set down the morning’s post 
on his desk, and looked at him. 6 1 

ES® 3 ?*’ new blouse, Miriam? It’s very nice.” 

tt, a u 1 t f S ; lt [ S 3n ° ld 0ne! 1 ve retr, mmed it, that’s all ” 

no™l flUS l H that had deliberate] y provoked transformed her 

nneTfVr !I! CSS; h u Watched the chan ge with pleasure It was 
one of the things that gave a good start to the morning. 

“Yn ™, US ^ bave 3 flair ’ He was glancing through the letters 
You needn’t stay now. I'll dictate later.” * S CtterS - 

Dr^n"on the offict M r °r’ he P ressed the button marked 
“DSonTpeaking® 6 ‘ eleph ° ne - He heard the f °™> voice: 

•'Come rS k aion P g^ *“ 3 few mi " Utes for a ^"wag?” 

a " d Driscoll 

Break for knitting.” P deS ' He said - All right, Lucy. 

and7ore a']"*“£ * 1 * !"« ''air 

She had taken dictation for Bates onanSltS 
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had been forced, by influenza, to have a few days off, and her 
inefficiency had been startling. He gestured after her. 

“You haven’t sent her back to the pool yet?” 

“There isn’t any fish in that particular pond as good.” 

“The Garaghty girl can type.” 

The Garaghty girl is a Plymouth Brother or Sister or what¬ 
ever it is, and looks it at that. I thought you would have realized 
that I only find life supportable in this place by having some¬ 
thing to clutch at from time to time. Lucy is very clutchable, 
and evades as badly as she types.” 

“Perhaps the two things go together.” 

It s a sad thought, but experience is on your side. Don’t 
think I’m entirely blind to the firm’s best interests. I should 
like to have a secretary who could type, read back her own 
shorthand, and spell the majority of three- and four-letter 
words. I suppose you don’t feel brotherly enough to pass your 
Miriam over?” 

“She wouldn’t meet your other needs.” 

“I wouldn’t say that. A little on the anemic side, perhaps, but 
that might have its attractions after Lucy. And her legs are quite 
definitely worth the effort.” 

“I didn’t mean that. I meant that she falls within the law- 
good typing, good evading. Though it would more probably be 
reprisal than evasion.” 

Driscoll smiled. “Which course did she adopt with you?” 
“She hasn’t had to adopt either. I’m guessing, though I think 
accurately. She’s a serious girl.” 

“And you’re a serious man. No fleshly weaknesses.” 

“I’m happily married.” 

“You’re a lucky man. When the blood cools from its present 
tempestuous pace, I shall have to settle down myself. Raise a 
family, maybe. I shan’t make as lucky a match as you did, 
though—I couldn’t very well, could I?” 

“No, I’m sure you couldn’t.” 

“Well? You didn’t come round just to flaunt your marital 
bliss in my lecherous face?” 

Bates helped himself to a cigarette from the box on Driscoll’s 
desk. Driscoll produced a lighter for them, and took a cigarette 
himself. 
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Bates said, “I came round on an errand of mercy, Peter— 
simply to do you a good turn.'' 

“I take good turns very willingly. No pride in the Driscolls. 
What's in the package? Not Miriam, I gather." 

"I see you're down for Holly Ash on Saturday—representing 
the board at the Gala Day celebrations. I thought you might 
find it pleasanter to take Lucy for a run.” 

“Pleasanter by far. Unhappily Lucy’s current fianc£ comes 
back on leave this week—from the Corps of Military Police, of 
all tilings. I was toying with the possibility that Holly Ash might 
present one or two suitable candidates for the typing pool here. 
I wouldn't say I was looking forward to the Gala Day in itself, 
but I had envisaged compensations." 

Bates said, “I could hardly offer to procure for you. Do you 
really think the compensations outweigh the disadvantages?” 

I won’t, if it’s going to stand in the way of your generosity. 
I take it you are offering to do the honors on my behalf? This is 
very good of you, Frankie. Very, very good. A happily married 
man offering to give up a domestic week end simply to save a 
brother director from a little boredom-greater love hath no 
man." 


Bates said, “I was born at Holly Ash, remember." 

I hadn t forgotten that. Wien was the last occasion that 
you went back there?" 

“I ha 4 ven^ been since the war." He saw Driscoll's raised eye¬ 
brows. My parents went back to Derbyshire after Helen and I 
were married. As for other people . . . you haven’t had the 
experience of moving up in the world, have you?" 

Dnscoll smiled. “The reverse, if anything. I was bom into 

the upper middle class, but the class itself seems to have been 
depressed somehow." 


f one’s old friends . . . you have a 

ee mg that you ve changed a lot while they've remained just ex¬ 
actly the same. It s probably untrue." 

“I rue enou gh. I should guess, in essentials.” 

to trvto W? 0t ’ the lf., the in 2P ression and >t makes it difficult 
courTe TWV UP V* ‘ h . em -71> ere are other difficulties too, of 
“And™ /“ e ’" C med t0 lh,nk y° u are Patronizing them.” 
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/ . “ And y° u are-of course. It all adds up to an impossible 

// situation. That’s why I’ve stayed away from Holly Ash.” 

“And what change has taken place to make you suddenly 
eager to see old sights, both natural and human? No, let me 
guess. How long have you been on the board?” 

There was a moment’s silence. Bates stubbed out his cigarette 
in one of the silver-platedasbtrays that had been sent to each of 
the directors, the previous Christmas, by the firm’s chief Ger¬ 
man rivals. It was Driscoll who spoke again. 

“Well, never mind. You can go, with my blessing.” 

Bates said slowly, “You hit the nail on the head, Peter. I want, 
to go back to Holly Ash as the visiting director. I want to do 
ever) thing—preside at the foremen’s tea, present the prizes for 
the sports, dance at the Gala Night Ball. I want them to have a 
good look at me.” 

“Will you take Helen down?” 

No. He said that quickly. “Helen would be as fed up with 
the whole thing as you would. As I would, if I had had your 
background. This is going to be a personal, private pleasure.” 

I wonder. Driscoll looked at him. “You’re running a risk 
of a letdown. You know what some of them will be saying be¬ 
hind your back—even if you don’t take Helen down.” 

That s why I m not taking her down. On my own it won’t 
bother me—don’t worry about that.” 

\ ou re the best judge. You want me to pass the word along 
to Parker?” * 6 

I thought you could simply mention to him that something 
had turned up which made the trip inconvenient for you, and 
that I d offered to do it instead. You don’t need to be specific.” 

Driscoll scratched his neck. “No, I don’t. When did you say 
it was you were last back there?” 

( I ni quite sure. 'Forty-three or ’forty-four.” 

You 11 find some changes. All the postwar extensions—the 
new rolling mill, the annealing plant, the die-making factory’. 
And the housing estates that have come with them. Most of it 
will be strange.” 

Bates looked round the room. The London headquarters of 
Amalgamated Cables was a new building, representing one of 
the first nongovernment postwar licenses and only completed 
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the previous year. The private offices of the directors shared a 
uniform quiet luxury that registered simple contempt for the 
firm's own business. The floor was of polished wood blocks, 
with one large and two small Chinese carpets. The windows 
were curtained with Brussels lace. The desk was fumed oak, 
topped with calf. There was no sign here of the hundreds of 
tons of base metals that passed daily through the factories at 
Sinterden and Holly Ash, Llyntany and the Great West Road. 
Here at the center which ruled the vast periphery of production 
belts and automata, craftsmanship held a last redoubt. Driscoll 
had put his own stamp on this particular room by hanging a 
couple of paintings on the oak-paneled walls: minor Impres¬ 
sionists. 

Bates said, “There’s a point after which change ceases to have 
much effect. When I was a child, Holly Ash wasn’t even a vil- 
lage. Just a straggle of houses, and one shop. Farming country, 
and a good deal of it dairy farming. I used to walk three miles to 

school at Huyton—stone and clay lanes, and fields and copses 
on either side.” r 


Less than ten miles from Liverpool,” Driscoll observed. 
You couldn’t see Liverpool. Sometimes, on clear mornings, 
you could see the mountains of North Wales, but never Liver- 
pool. It s a funny thing, Peter. I’ve got a grandfather still living 
at Castleton—my mother’s father-who can walk out into fields 
and lanes that haven’t changed since his grandfather’s time. I 
, . of that sometimes when I hear people talking about 

,t le W3S neve u r ab,e to save a P<mny his life, and 
yet he can walk out into those fields.” 

‘‘You think that’s important?” 

of i^pL*"* f ° f Ho J ly Ash> one of the first things I think 
nond lt , f K m - I 1 “ n SCe the lane ’ the Chouse, the 

factav h An!f eS / 1 ° mUCh u °' e Clearly than 1 can think of the 
factory. And yet I saw old Prentice standing by those very 

stables with a shotgun, watching the A.C. car bumping toward 

whe T th rf i ,0tholeS ' 1 heard him curse them and aftenvard 
crying ”' ey g0 " e and he thou g ht he waa alone, I heard him 

“What happened to the farm?” 

Bates smiled. -The Fine Wire shop is where the stables were. 
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The Scrap takes the place of the farmhouse. There was a won¬ 
derful pear tree that covered almost the whole of the south 
wall. I’ve never known pears like them." 

“I suppose not. When I was a boy I had an uncle who had 
some kind of business at Hong Kong. He brought a lot of pres¬ 
ents when he visited us in England, and he always brought a 
great big jar of Chinese preserved fruits. I used to think they 
were some special brand, and I hunted for them for years. Now 
I don’t eat preserved fruits." He glanced at Bates. “Take my 
advice, Frank. Don’t go back." 

“I’ve told you, it was dead for me long before I left. I’m not 
going back to try to recapture my lost youth." 

“I should hope not," Driscoll said. “I’ve always thought you 
were a happy man, Frank. Aren’t you a happy man?" 

“Very happy." 


one 

Thursday was baking day; on Thursday morning his mother 
made all the cakes and scones and pies for the week ahead. It 
was part of her custom that on that morning too, she made 
coffee, in a big white jug decorated with a blue windmill and a 
blue Dutch boy and girl. One of the great delights of school 
holidays was the prospect of Thursday mornings at home, and 
the smell of coffee mixing with that of pastry and cakes cooking 
in the big black-leaded oven beside the fire grate. He lay on the 
horsehair sofa, watching the parrot’s cage swing in a slow circle 
above his head, as the parrot clawed her way sideways round the 
bars. 

His mother was a big woman who moved swiftly and with 
ease. She rolled the pastry out with quick flowing movements, 
tossed it across the dish, and cut and crimped the edges almost 
at once. 

“Last of the bottled berries.” she said. “No more gooseberry 
pies after this till the new lot comes in." 

“Can I have some more coffee. Mam?" 

“It’ll be trickling out of your eyeballs. All right, help your- 
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self. There's enough in the jug. But leave some for Mr. 
Heddon.” 


The address was Ash Cottages, Holly Ash, a cluster of half a 
dozen cottages, in two rows of three, that huddled in the angle 
between the main road and the ten-foot wall enclosing Pinnick 
House. The cottages had originally been built for servants at 
the House, and three of them were still used for this. But the 
number of servants had dropped—the stables had been empty 
since the early months of the war—and strangers had been al¬ 
lowed in with the tacit consent of the bailiff. 

Frank’s father had come in on being demobilized from the 
Navy. He had sailed with the son of the head gardener at the 
House, and it was through his influence that he had been given 
the chance of the cottage. He and his wife were both from 
Derbyshire, but in that part of Derbyshire at any rate the pros¬ 
pects of jobs were poor. Liverpool was altogether more promis- 
ing, and the main road that ran through Holly Ash carried also 
the tramway route linking Liverpool and Prescot. The cottage 
was snug and in good condition, with a walled yard and a great 
stretch of garden. A bathroom had been put in just before the 
war by that Joshua Pinnick whose surviving son, of four, was 
now trying to keep the House going on a much reduced income. 

1 he weekly rent for the cottage was three shillings and nine- 
pence. b 


It was fortunate that shelter cost them so little, because his 

“! d f ° u "? either to get or keep jobs in Liver¬ 

pool. When he had been out of work, Frank’s mother had been 
given cleaning at the House. Although he had had a job now 
tor a couple of years, she still went cleaning there. Now that 

rank was going to the grammar school, money was still more 
urgently needed. 

tw e r . P £ th fr0m } h ? main road P assed the fronts of the first 

end cottn 86 a ^ the ^ of the Iast three. ^eirs was the 
Frit g i!i he P ou r ed himself more coffee from the jug, 

dorA n d ^ he happy whistling that marked Mr, lied- 

hta *"« sl ” **-* 

That s him,” Mrs. Bates said. 

He opened the gate into the yard with a loud clatter, and 




propelled his big yellow basket awkwardly through the open 
back door of the cottage. He was a little cheerful potbellied 
man, and he wore a neat white overall which even driving his 
decrepit van failed to dirty. He sat down on his usual chair just 
inside the door with a gusty sigh of relief. 

‘‘Getting past it, Mother!” 

“I reckon we all are.” 


Go on, you’re still a chicken. Well then, Frank-holidays 
in? Don t you have aught but holidays now you’re at the 

m ty» nr? 


again? Dc 
grammar? 


Its for Easter, Frank said. ‘‘We’ve got three weeks.” 

Three weeks? Eh, then! I don’t know as we even got Good 
Friday when I were a lad. What the hell does that bird want?” 

Esther was galloping round her cage, squawking with excite¬ 
ment or reproach. She climbed, gripping the wire with her beak, 
and flapped her wings in her emotion. 

Shame on you, teasing a poor bird,” Mrs. Bates said. 

Mr. Hcddon went across and peered up at the parrot. She 
got her neck through the bars and lunged down at him with her 
beak gaping. 

Nay, then,” he said. ‘‘She doesn’t know her manners. Does 
™a? Docs tha, Esther? Say how do. Come on, lass.” 

How do! the parrot’s cracked voice screeched. ‘‘How do! 
How do! How do!” 


Iliat s nicely!” From his pocket Mr. Heddon produced his 
weekly offering, a sweet finger biscuit, and held it up to the bars. 
Esther took it in her beak, and transferred it to one black 
wrinkled foot. She bit into it with great enjoyment. 

Like a Christian,” Mr. Heddon commented. ‘‘You know, if 
I were a parson I don’t know as I’d find it so easy, reckoning 
which I ought to pray for. I believe that parrot’s as near enough 
certain damned as most folks I know. Eh, she’s a wicked old 
trollop!” 

Esther paused in her eating to bend her neck through the 
wires once more and fix him with her beady brilliant eyes. She 
squawked, ‘‘Ta! Ta! Ta verv much!” 

‘‘Now, Sam Heddon,” Mrs. Bates said, “doesn't that shame 
you, after saying that kind of thing about an innocent bird? Go 
on, you can pour your own coffee. It’s on the hob. What have 



you brought me this morning? If it’s that fat bacon again, you 
can take it back. My lot won’t eat it, and I can’t say as I blame 
them.” 

“Eh, Mother, you know you never get aught but the best 
from me. It may have been a bit on the fatty side, that bacon, 
but it were best quality fat. And I make no charge for my com¬ 
pany.” 

“Well, let’s have a look at it. You’re taking it back, mind, if 
it’s no better than last week’s.” 

“It’ll wait,” Mr. Heddon said easily. “You get on with your 
pies. He took a drink of coffee. “That’s goodl That’s very good 
indeed. I hear you’ve got some new neighbors down the road?” 

Neighbors? You mean, the new doctor? I just heard they 

moved in yesterday, that’s all. Mrs. Pye said the stuff came in a 
London van.” 

I thought I d call in and have a look myself. I used to deliver 
there when old Dr. Thorogood was alive, until that wife of his 
got big ideas about having stuff sent up from Liverpool. They 
are from London. Big family of them. Only thing I wonder is, 
who s going to tend to the doctor?” 

“Is he not so well?” 

, a S ^ 1C ^> and h e doesn’t look no more than 

Halt alive. He s been a big-made man, but the only thing you 
ean say that means now is that he’ll want a long coffin.” 

n# 1"? 3 y ery .J arge P ractice - Perhaps he’s come here because 
ot that. Big family, you say? I heard there were two or three 


a , nd y° un 8 est a g irl ar »d a pair of mixed 
twins in the middle. A fine-looking set of kids. They’ll be play¬ 
mates for you, Frank.” 7 F7 

Da nv F rI S ! 0t . hiS . 0 'r n . J mateS alread y- Hcw °n’t want any com- 
P "y fr ° m d ° ctors children, the kind of way they live.” 

mates nnlTwt ^ U ’ tC Wrong ’ Mother - Hc ’" want different 
here h„ °Tk ^ $ S ° mg the grammar - You see how it is- 

broken uo vet F "T °n a " d the villagesch °°> has "'‘ 

the same P kfnd i.v Wl1 ' ne ! d to make mates that are doing 

T 8 th3t he does ' You cant cage fighting 
cocks with ordinary hen-treading roosters ” 8 6 
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With doctors children I reckon they’ll be going away to 
one of those boarding schools, any road.” 

“Happen so. But four’s a gradely number, and all at school 
age at the same time. And it’s not a big practice, as you’ve said. 
I suppose he might have some money of his own, but from the 
look of him I can’t think it could be much or he’d have retired. 
No, my notion is they won’t have overmuch to make a tintin¬ 
nabulation with.” 

“There’s more to things than money,” said Mrs. Bates. 

“It may be. But I’ve lived a long time without coming across 
anything else to give lasting satisfaction. I’ve always thought the 
great poet might have been speaking direct to me, as it were, 
when he wrote: 

Take my word for it, Sammy, 

The poor in a lump is bad. 

I ve not found things any different. It takes a great poet to talk 
great sense. Do they teach you about the great poets at the 
grammar, Frank?” 

“We do poetry in English, Mr. Heddon,” Frank said. 

“And do you do Lord Tennyson?” 

“We’ve done ‘The Lady of Shalott.’ ” 

“He was a man, if there was one. You’ll not go far wrong if 
you stick to what Lord Tennyson tells you. There’s another bit 
of advice in the same poem—happen you’re a bit young for it, 
but there’s some things you can’t leam too early. I wish I had.” 
He stretched his white arms out, declaiming: 

And I knowed a Quaker fellow 
As often has told me this— 

Don’t thee marry for money, 

But go where money is! 

And that’s one thing, you might say, that I hold in favor of the 
Quakers; they understand the value of money. You want to 
make sure that you understand it too, lad.” 

“If it’s a matter of learning how to cheat folks . . .” Mrs. 
Bates said. 

“Nay, he doesn’t have to leam those tricks. You don’t find 
the Quakers getting up to them. They’re not rogues, but they’re 
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careful. Like the time old Harry Prentice took his cow to be 
serviced by Scurfield’s bull at Huyton. He took a cow along to 
Scurfield’s paddock one afternoon, and he brought a cow back 
the next. But he never said nought about a little trip he made 
at one o’clock in the morning, and he never let on to Scurfield 
that he had two cows as like as two crows. I knowed about it 
because I saw him leading the cow in the moonlight. Well, who 
worried? Harry Prentice was happy, Scurfield was happy, cows 
were happy, and I don’t suppose bull was complaining.” 

“And how did it happen you were out by Long Lane at 
one o’clock in the morning?” Mrs. Bates asked. 

Did I say it were in Long Lane? I suppose I happened to be 
there by accident. It’s a fair while ago now. I can’t remember 
everything I got up to when I was a younger man.” 

I should hope not, neither.” She pushed the last of the 
pies onto the floor of the oven, where it was hottest, shut the 
door with an iron clang, and turned round to deal with Mr. 

Heddon. Well, let’s have a look at the stuff. I haven’t got all 
day, though I know you have.” 

“Nay, I’ve not! Time’s money, but so’s friendship. Here we 

are, then. I ve brought a bottle of sauce; I thought you’d be 
wanting one. 1 

lM ¥ r f S ' . B -^ eS . picked ber requirements expertly from the big 

reminds me. I'll want another cask of vinegar 

can tak , e J the “"Pty one back with you now. Are 
these the best you could manage in the way of biscuits?” 

marke°t W Yo^°k hCr ’ I ^ * u " eW brand> and the best on the 
market. You know I never bring aught but the best.” 

do I owe 0 ;rfor n aU e tha d t?” ^ ^ 

haiZe 0 nn 0 v V Wcn m r ill , i0 n S ’, but n ’ settle for seve " “"d ninepenee 

likes me to fi n iV S ’f ,a Y? ‘° be g ett *ug along. Mrs. Britton 
hires me to find t.me for a little chat with her if I can manage 

shes buried her husband ’ 1 should think ” 
Ion 'n St sbovvs y ou bow tongues will wag when they’re 

long enough. Respectable old bodief like Emma Britton and 
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me. Hey up, lad! D’you feel like giving me a lift to the road 
with the cask? Fare you well. Mother. Come on, Frank.” 

When he had got the empty vinegar cask safely stowed away 
inside the van, Mr. Heddon drew out one of the big cake trays. 
He said to Frank, “Have a cake, lad. Help yourself.” 

Frank took a cream horn; it represented an extreme from his 
mother s excellent but plain cooking. The mock cream bulged 
out over the shell-like casing. He licked quickly so that there 
should be no loss. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Heddon.” He grinned. “That’s 
a halfpenny you’ve lost!” 

Mr. Heddon laughed. “I can see how you got to the gram¬ 
mar! But don t thee be too sure I’ve lost a halfpenny. I’ll have 
it back off thee yet, or I wasn’t called Sam Heddon. You wait 
till you re a schoolmaster and I’m on the pension. I’ll have a 
pint out of you; two maybe.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Heddon,” Frank said. 

“Tata, lad.” He leaned out of the side of the van, grinning 
widely. 

“Money, oh Money, thy praises I sing, 

Thou art my Saviour, my Lord, and my King!” 

The van disappeared up the road toward Prescot. Frank 
climbed onto the flat top of the wall, under the drooping elder¬ 
berry branches, to finish eating the cake he had been given. It 
was a spot from which he and Ronnie Ashbridge had so often 
watched the streams of heavy traffic pouring into and out of 
Liverpool, the trams groaning uphill or clattering down, or, on 
the other side of the wall, the small strange world of life at the 
House. 

He looked down into the grounds of Pinnick House. Here 
the stables had been, which were now the garages. A big square- 
looking car was standing out on the cobbles and being polished 
by one of the chauffeurs. Nothing very interesting was going on. 
He dropped to the ground and, waiting for a gap in the traffic, 
ran across to the other side of the road and climbed over the 
fence that divided off the tram lines. 

The tram lines were laid on lawn grass; coltsfoot was in 
flower between the long strips of steel. At the other side, be- 
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yond another fence was undergrowth—grass and bushes and wild 
flowers—and the remains of a number of houses that had been 
demolished at some time; probably when the tram lines were 
laid. There was a wall about twenty-five yards from the tram 
lines, and beyond that a wood. This was a country of stone 
walls, and for the most part high ones. 

Frank stayed for a few moments, his arms about one of the 
metal poles that supported the overhead electric wires, his ear 
pressed to the cold curve of its surface. He was listening for the 
approach of a tram. At last he heard it: the small throbbing roar 
inside the metal that was the herald-of the juggernaut. He 
guessed—a downhill tram, and waited until he saw it swing 
round the sharp bend about a quarter of a mile away. Then he 
ran across and climbed the other fence. A bank rose quite 
steeply at this point. He sat on the trunk of an old tree, felled 
at least twenty years before and worn greasily smooth by much 
sitting, and watched the tram sail past him down the hill. 

The day, which had been fine, was overcast; a mean gray sky 

that spared a few reluctant drops of rain every now and then. It 

was quite warm, except when a little wind shivered from the 
east. 


He climbed the wall into the wood at the point where it had 

once been breached by some tree fall. Inside the wood it was 

ark and his feet made little noise over the carpet of leaf and 
leaf mold. 

The lake was at the farther end of the wood. The wood itself 
was part of the Strelling estate, but only that part immediately 

7 th t; ak ^ w ? s ever used b y the family or their visitors, and 
ince Mr. Strelling had died it had been allowed to deteriorate. 

i*.,^ and the blouse had simply been locked 
and lett. rhis had not prevented the children from getting into 


of ^ k T hed ^ throu S h the b ™ken frame of the window 
° ns 5 p e k° athous e. There was only the one window; it was dark 

watt A d i T Sty Wlth L the Sme11 of rotting wood and stagnant 

rested ft be t ide the wel1 where the boats had once 

of he n 1 be could see the dim underwater shape 

the boat they had sunk a couple of years before. It had been 




half full of green water and lumber; they had pitched heavy 
stones into it until the gurgling water finally sucked it under. 

There was a door leading into the pavilion, but they had 
never been able to break through it. He had to leave by the way 
he had come, and get into the pavilion through another 
window. 

The pavilion was in two parts. There was no convenient entry 
to the other half; it remained a mystery. This half had three 
rooms, with a few chairs and tables, and a balcony that looked 
out over the lake itself. Frank went out onto it, and leaned on 
the rail, looking across the lake. It was about a quarter of a mile 
wide, and there was a small overgrown island in the middle. It 
had always been an object of desire to him. He had thought 
once of making a raft and trying to float out to it, but the others 
had given him no support. They might have risked the raft or 
the keepers, but not both. 

He looked once more at the island, and prepared to make his 
way out through the window. It was then that he heard voices. 
The accents were unfamiliar and stilted. He caught his breath 
before he realized that they were only the voices of children. 

One of them said, “This looks like an interesting hunting 
ground.” 

Frank climbed cautiously on one of the rickety chairs that 
were used for reaching the window from this side. He felt it 
creak beneath him. 

A girl’s voice said, “I suppose it’s all locked up.” 

He raised his head so that he could peer through the window. 
There were four of them, two boys and two girls, and he guessed 
that they could only be the children of the new doctor. He 
would have expected to feel a number of emotions—resentment 
at their intrusion, curiosity, contempt perhaps for their odd 
southern voices—but in fact he was aware, at that sharp mo¬ 
ment, only of wonder. They were beautiful. His eyes went from 
one to another. All their faces were clean cut and fresh, sharing 
a family likeness but distinct and individual, even the boy and 
girl who, most like each other, he guessed to be the twins. But 
it was their hair that was most striking: each blond, each differ¬ 
ent. The bigger boy’s head was golden, and the smaller girl’s so 
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fair as to be nearly white. The twins were a richer blond, 
deepening in the girl toward auburn, in the boy toward chest¬ 
nut. Frank watched them. They stood casually, as though they 
owned this land. 

The bigger boy said, “There should be some way of getting 
in.” 


He felt panic; panic made up of anger and fear and uncer¬ 
tainty. But he remembered to make his voice deep and as much 
like the keeper’s as was possible. Frank shouted, “What do you 
young’uns want? Don’t you know this is private? You can clear 
off as fast as you like.” 

He had dropped his head from the window frame. He had 
expected to hear the sound of them scattering, but instead 
there was quiet whispering from outside. He shouted again. 
Go on! Clear off now! Or I’ll have the bobbies for you.” 

They should be in precipitate flight, but the whispering could 
still be heard. Cautiously he raised his head again, and looked 
down at them. They were standing in a group together, the 
four heads clustered like flowers. The circle broke up as the 
elder boy walked forward toward the door of the pavilion; they 
must have thought his voice came from the ground level. The 
sto ° d at his ease in front of the locked and bolted door. 

‘‘An his voice was casual and without nervousness. 

All right, he said. “Come on outside and let’s have a look 
at you. 

Frank said nothing. He clung to the edge of the sill. The 

other children were watching their leader, but suddenly the 

twin girl lifted her head, and their eyes met and held. She 
raised an arm. 


“There he is. Up there.” 

*7 Cye , s fo , und him "ow- They looked up at him; calm, 
interested, perfectly assured. 
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He noticed when he put his car away that Helen’s was still out. 
He went into the house through the garden, and poured him¬ 
self a whisky. Hoskins looked into the room. 

“Ah, it is you, sir. Will you require tea?” 

Bates pointed to the glass he had just put on the Japanese 
table. 

No, thanks. Did Mrs. Bates say when she would be back?” 

Not precisely, sir. I understand she is attending a local meet¬ 
ing of the party. I should not think she would be long.” 

“I remember now. And Sir Joshua?” 

I believe he is in the garden with Miss Monica. They had 
tea in the nursery, half an hour ago.” 

“Thank you. I’ll find them. Yes, that’s all.” 

He went out, and walked across the lawn toward the rose 
garden. From the close-cropped grass, at geometric intervals, 
small fountains sprayed their fine mist about them, fed by the 
invisible pipes beneath the surface. The small nozzles were flush 
with the grass. He found one half choked by a worm cast, and 
cleared it with a piece of twig. 

He discovered the two of them, as he had thought he would, 
in the summerhouse beside the tennis courts. His father-in-law, 
as usual, was talking, and Monica was listening, her eyes remote, 
her neat black pigtails symmetrically side by side down her 
back. She looked up as he approached, and smiled faintly. 

“Hello, Daddy.” 

He bent down to her, and she kissed him coolly on the cheek. 
He caught her pigtails with one hand; she still looked up at 
him, eyes slanted, lips thin and smiling. 

“Had a good day, Monny?” 

“Thank you, Daddy. You too?” 

“No complaints. Well, sir?” 
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Sir Joshua said, “Sit down, Frank. Monica and I have been 
discussing her future. We can't make up our minds whether 
she is to marry a duke or a belted earl. What are your views on 
this pressing question?" 

“A belted earl, I think. Provided he’s well enough belted." 

Monica said, “Grandpapa is being silly.” 

She had a devastating way of saying it; Sir Joshua laughed, 
slapping his knee and rocking himself forward. It was an odd 
thing, Bates thought, that he should derive such intense enjoy¬ 
ment from being insulted by a child of seven. 

Bates sat down beside Monica. He talked to Sir Joshua over 
her head. 


I wonder if you would have a look at the United Carbide 
proposa 1 later this evening? I’ve brought the stuff back with me, 
and I thought you might give me the benefit of your judgment.” 

oir Joshua had taken a blade of grass, and he used it now to 
tickle his granddaughter’s left ear. She bore this without sign for 
a time and then, in a swift movement, tore the blade out of his 
grasp. Sir Joshua relapsed into laughter. 

Will you have time to run over it with me?” 

TW™ w' it? - W , hat P r ° p0Sal? N °’ Frank ' y° u look it. 

that s what you re drawing your director's fees for.” 

it $ merely a question of advice. And largely on a matter of 

K?ofnHsf s hould 1 ir ,ed U,e SCheme ’ 3nd 1 Sh ° 0t * d0Wn - 

Use you’ own judgment. Frank"If I hadn'/kno^ I co d ely 

on it, you would never have got onto the board.” X 

°° know that I’m somewhat-isolated?” 
ably y^WttXfthen’’ l0 " 8 time ’” Mom ' Ca ^ ‘ Trob - 

Frank I Fol l ‘ti a ? U f 1 ' ed ' ‘T OU ' re n S ht . by Codl There you are. 
that scored th ° U S ht 1 should bear you complain on 

the^ua^^fC^v’n’t 1 h ° ndered !f y ° U rea,iZCd What 

have you?" * ^ een ,n smce your retirement. 

His father-in-law looked at him; the eyes were as sharp, the 




gaze as strong, as they had always been. “Would it have been 
better, do you think, if I had continued to interfere in things 
after officially giving it all up? You say you’re isolated. You may 
be now, but if you’re what I take you for, you won’t be for long. 
^ ou won’t have long to wait before some of them start coming 
round. Driscoll, for instance.” 

“Driscoll has given me a hand from the beginning.” 

“Yes. He’s that much sharper than the rest. I don’t need to 
tell you not to trust him, I fancy. Anyway, I’m out of it. What¬ 
ever you do, you must do on your own. I believe if you give that 
a certain amount of close thought you will perceive that it’s the 
best way.” He reached for Monica’s small hand and found it. 
“Since the evil hour of bedtime will so soon be on us, I suggest 
we display our nonchalance by going along to have a swing. 
Suggestion agreed? Is Daddy coming with us?” 

“Not just now,” Bates said. “I’ll see you before bedtime, 
Monny.” 

He watched them go, decorously hand in hand, through the 
gate leading to Monica’s play garden, and walked slowly back to 
the house. 

He found Helen peeling off her gloves, and looked at her with 
an admiration the less marked for being genuine. She dropped 
hat and gloves carelessly on a table, and came to kiss him. 
Her particular achievement was to have combined the appear¬ 
ances of youthfulness and sophistication. She looked like a girl 
surprisingly adept in the arts of her elders. Monica, as a woman, 
would not be unlike her physically, and would almost certainly 
be as debonair, but she would look older at twenty than Helen 
now did at over thirty. 

“Darling!” she said. “Sorry I’m late back. The Prole got into 
full flood and not one of us had the guts to stop him.” 

Bates nodded. The Prole was the working-class member of 
the local Conservative parly association, garrulously and bit¬ 
terly opposed to trade unions, the Factor)' Acts, and the poor 
standards of his fellow workers. 

“It's up to you, but I hardly think the Prole is much of an 
asset to you. He’s not the kind that’s likely to win friends and 
influence people.” 

“Darling, I’ve been trying to tell Colonel Patchen that for 
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just ages. I think I’m beginning to make an impression. Though 
even if I did, I really don’t see what anyone is likely to do about 
it. He scares us all madly. And as for influence . . .! You know, 
it wouldn’t be so bad his talking all the time about the slack¬ 
ness of the modem worker if he were a bit humanly slack him¬ 
self. But apparently he does nothing but break output records 
or whatever they are. His firm would have sacked him long ago 
but for his being in the party. I gather everyone loathes him at 
the factory. It’s hardly surprising.” 

“Poor devil. I’d like to say we could find him a billet with 
A.C., but as you know, I daren’t. We pride ourselves on our 
excellent labor relations. He probably loathes everyone too— 
you people on the Executive a little less than his fellew workers, 
or perhaps a little more. Feel like a drink?” 

Mm, lovely. A gin-it. Yes, I feel sorry for him, but he really 
can be a damn nuisance. Twenty-seven minutes of T.U.C. in¬ 
iquities—I took the trouble to time him today. Frankie sweet, 
are you going to go into politics ever? Or am I wasting my 
tune? Not that I have a great deal to do apart from wasting it.” 

You could have a shot yourself. You know most of the 
angles, you can talk, and there’s a big pull in a pretty woman.” 

Helen took the drink he handed to her. “Thank you, pre¬ 
cious. No go-too shrill. And too affected. It’s you I’m keeping 
the seat warm for. But when are you going to be ready to slide 


k. nows ; Not for another ten years, anyway. Gran’paw 
ett me a long furrow to hoe. I’ve just been trying to prod him 
n o giving me some advice on a current problem, but he was 
only mt ereste d in taking Monny for a swing.” 

an inf* 5 use ^ ^ at way- She has someone else to take 
an mterest m her, apart from Miss Gibbs. Poor Monny.” 
roor Monny manages very well.” 

I wash I were a better mother.” 

Refer all complaints to me.” 

“A a * refe » r my OWn ’ 03111? ” 

Helen* T kTu h r e y0U makin § complaints about my wife. 
Helen, I shall have to be away this weelc end." 

“famines We be S° in S down to coast.” 

J nnings can take you. I have to go up to Holly Ash. It’s 




the factor)' s Gala Day, and one member of the board always 
has to go. To present the prizes, and all that kind of thing” 

I suppose so. What a nuisancel They didn’t waste much 
time in putting the job onto you.” She looked up at him over 
her glass, her eyes narrowing into the one expression that made 
her relationship to Monica indisputable. “My sweet, I suppose 
you really were commandeered for this? There was no element 
of volunteering?” 

Bates hesitated for a moment. He had always made a point 
of lying to Helen as little as possible, and never when it seemed 
that her suspicions had already been aroused. 

“You have me,” he said, “on the hip. Though I don’t really 
know what made you guess it.” 

She smiled. “I suppose that’s one thing clever husbands are 
never clever about. They can never believe they can be trans¬ 
parent. Where will you be staying? At the Adelphi?” 

“With the Cartwrights. It’s usual to stay with them.” 

“ Hie Cartwrights? Common little man and common big 
woman? Do I have the right couple?” 

“You may be right on the vulgarity. You’re certainly right 
on the sizes. It isn’t going to be exactly a riotous week end.” 

“My poor dearest!” She came and rubbed herself against 
him. “I’m so terribly sorry for you. Driven by your cold lux¬ 
urious wife from your cold luxurious home to seek comfort in 
the bosom of the Cartwrights.” 

Bates grinned. “You’ve forgotten my cold luxurious 
daughter.” 

She smiled, but the smile was fainter. She went to the side¬ 
board and set about pouring herself another drink. He said, “I 
could have got that for you.” She did not answer. When she 
had made her own drink, she brought the whisky bottle to him. 

“Will you have another, darling?” 

He shook his head. “Not now. I’ve had my ration before 

d * »» * 

inner. 

She sipped at her glass. There was something she wanted to 
say, but she was reluctant to come to the point of saying it—he 
could tell that. She was sitting on a divan; he went over and sat 
beside her. He put one arm about her shoulders and she leaned 
in toward his body. 
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She said very quickly, “Darling, there’s something. It seems 

silly, especially with an old married couple like we are, but I 

want to say it. I don t want you to get the feeling, ever, that 

you’re not appreciated. Will you promise me that you won’t?" 

“Solemnly and with all necessary oaths." 

“You see, I’ve always had a thing about us-right from the 

beginning. I’ve always thought that perhaps I wasn’t the right 

kind of wife for you, the really right kind. Part of me thought I 

was being silly, of course. I think I told myself that if I were 

able to get you that would prove something. I can’t remember 

what. It didn t anyway. The feeling is still there. . . . Frankie 

my precious, I suppose I really want to tell you that I love you. 

As much as ever-more than ever. I want you to know that and 

eheve it. I may not be the exactly right wife, but no other wife 
could love you more." 

He held her firmly. “What’s triggered this off? Why this—at 
thw m°mcnt ? Intimations of mortality? Or what?” He paused. 
My going back for the week end to Holly Ash?” F 

Should i°i°m d A. hi ?! m “ tely * “ But wh y ? ” he asked. “Why 
should a little thing like that have this kind of effect?" 7 

it?BurrfnM™ t0 an A WCr - She $aid ’ 3t laSt > “ It>s sil] y> isn> t 

nintr t todyou was - y° u remember, right at the begin- 

"askedTon ,t/Tu \ b ° Ut >’ 0Ur life? Y ° u ncver would. 

ec I told J Y but >' OU always chan e c d the sub- 

:old you everything there was about me. But you came 

KSyS? 3 blanked 0ut F* ** you ray?^ 

think’fiThav^:."Tvf H f Z 0 } U P and went to the sideboard. “I 

love, you are be “ n d " nk , after a "' Y °u? No? Helen, my 

you been imLin nf_f 7 •f Y ° U J Ve , my P arents - What have 

recesses of Hollv A § sh? nf* and . jf. mi,y hldden awa >’ in the dark 
“No nf 7 Ash? Or something even worse?” 

about it?” $e n0t It $ iu$t that • • * why wouldn’t you talk 

cause tth h i^ “ BeCauSe there was nothing to say. Be- 
worth talking ahn J n ^f VaS t £° draB and to ° wretched to be 
Holly AsffYou know wha^i-i^ ff '**?'** 1 wanted to forget 
was a New Town ” e ^ ew ^ owns are like? Holly Ash 
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“But you want to go back there.” 

“Yes. The stupidest kind of vanity. I want to go back and 
show myself—to jeer at them: 'Look how I got awayf Only that. 
And it’s stupid because time doesn’t stand still. The people I 
jeer at won’t even know who I am, or what I’m talking about.” 

For a while there was silence, regulated by the ticking rhythm 
of the Tompion clock on the wall. Then Helen took his hand. 

“Darling. You’ll be back for Sunday evening?” 

“Of course.” He put his thumb against her thin wrist, feeling 
the swift pulse of life. “Helen, if the whole thing were to be 
lived over again, I would pick no other wife. Believe me?” 

She nuzzled her cheek against his. “Yes, my sweet.” 

two 

Reminiscing on one occasion with Patricia, he asked her: “That 
first time—in the lake pavilion—why were you so sure, all of 
you, that I wasn’t a keeper? Didn’t I sound right?” 

Through the open windows they could hear, far below them, 
the quieter wartime rumble of Knightsbridge traffic. Patricia lay 
along the window scat, her head in his lap. She said lazily, “You 
sounded all right. We thought it was a man. John thought it 
was a tramp who had holed up there. But we knew it wasn’t a 
keeper; the representatives of authority always depend strongly 
on the personal appearance angle. A keeper would have been be¬ 
fore us in the flesh—not a disembodied voice.” She laughed. 
“Remember the plus fours?” 

“And the whiskers. I remember them even better. John 
always had a genius for that kind of thing.” 

Hie name, spoken, brought them to a silence. It was Patricia 
at last who broke it. Her voice was steady but deeper; it always 
dropped half an octave when her feelings were engaged. 

“I hope he’s all right. I’ve been praying—isn’t it silly? I d like 
to make a bargain, with Whatever there is. Anything to keep 
him safe. Anything.” 

“Dear Pat,” he said. 

She said no more. Silence was heavy on them again. He knew 
where her thoughts were and his own, shying from that place, 
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raced back to the old pavilion, to the dark heavy morning, to 
the very beginning. 

For the remainder of that morning, Frank showed them the 
secret places, the ways through and around and in and out, and 
they accepted his guidance. It was strange the way they ac¬ 
cepted him altogether, so easily and so completely. They wel¬ 
comed the stranger as he had never known children to do, and 
even at that early stage he was able to guess the reason: that 
their own unity was so strong that nothing from outside could 
in any way imperil it. And John was the symbol of their unity; 
their leader and their true representative. 

John, with the formality that he could so easily adopt, made 
the introductions. 

mi ’g ht as well exchange names. I’m John-Jolm Manson. 
What s your name?” 

“Frank Bates,” he said. “I live in Ash Cottages. That’s just 
up the road. b 1 

John nodded. “We’ve come to live at Long View. These are 

S T // I an x d T Diana - Pat and Di - Padd y here is Pat’s 
twin. 1 say-this lake. Have you ever had a boat out on it?” 


ThevV ont f u y / 3n t tOUCh >' ou for ^passing by itself. 

ineTn and ^?, mage - ° r ille g al your climb- 

■ng m and out through that window up there." 

self & * 3 b ? 3t ’ “y road -” Frank said. ‘‘I’ve thought my- 

gct anyone tf 3 a “ d t i ylng ,l: out on the Iake - but 1 could Jt 
the middle.’ ° g ' VC 3 hand ’ 1>d Iike to S ct to that island in 

raft Y but I 0 ! , hnnM d I h0 u g !u fU ." y - SU PP ose we could build a 

ing bricks TntoT^ * ^ in lt ^ kids sank * b X throw- 

caution that U was e in e ?Kplf S ° vT ShaT \ "I the sinkin g out of a 

dren, and John in ™ f- * ? Vld ? nC , e °* the impression the chil- 
mediately glad P 1 1CU ar> bad made on him. He was im- 
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John said, “Damned hooligans.” Frank glanced covertly at 
the girls; they gave no signs of being shocked by their brother’s 
language. "We might be able to dredge it up again and clean it 
out. Is there a way into the boathouse?” 

“Another window like this, on the other side. I’ll show you.” 

They followed him round, and looked up at the window. 
John examined it for a moment; then he said, “We really should 
put a guard on before getting into something like this. What 
do you think about it, Paddy?” 

The smaller girl, Diana, said quickly, “No, John! We don’t 
need to. Look, you can see through the trees to the field. We 
could see anyone coming a long time before they got here.” 

Patrick laughed. “Di knows it’s her turn to stand guard.” 

Patricia said, “It isn’t fair that Di and I are always the ones 
who have to stand guard. Paddy could take a turn, anyway.” 

John was still examining the window. “Fairness isn’t the 
point,” he said. “I may need Paddy for things.” He swung 
round. “You’re right about the view from here, Di, but how do 
we know they would come that way? If someone came the other 
way, round the pavilion, we’d be nobbled.” 

Frank’s intervention was more to display his local knowledge 
than anything else. He pointed toward the fields. 

“That’s the only way a keeper would come. If one of them 
had been in the west end of the wood you would have seen 
something of him when you came in from Long View. They 
don’t often come in the wood.” 

John said briefly, “All right. All in. You going first, Frank? 

Diana caught his eye, as he prepared to shin up the^ side of 
the boathouse to the window. He heard her say softly, “Thank 
you.” 

The brothers pushed the two girls up after him, and then 
dropped through the window themselves, John bringing up the 
rear. They prowled about in the semidarkness, examining every¬ 
thing. 

Patricia said, her voice sounding deeper than it had done out¬ 
side, “This is wonderful, isn’t it? Fancy finding a place like this 
right at our own back door. D’you know, citizens, I think per¬ 
haps it’s going to be more fun here than we thought. 

John had lain flat on the platform and was peering down into 
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the still water beneath him. He rolled up a sleeve and plunged 

his right arm down below the surface. Then he straightened up 

and crossd egged on the platform’s edge. 

“I just touched the gunwales,” he informed them. “It’s hard 

to say but the wood feels sound enough. It’s worth testing 
properly.” & 

“How are you going to test it properly?” Frank asked. 

By going down there.” 

John began stripping his clothes off. He did it quickly 
dropping his things in a heap on the platform, and then, with- 
0u f; hesitation, lowered himself over the side into the water. 

receded" hi^Th hCard b * m Catch his breath as the water 

recaved him; the lake was very cold at this time of year. "Any 

om Ah’ 11 f T , Frank? Ncver mind - IVe touched bot- 
h °"V. He sf h U a f t Et ’ 1 S 10uld guess - Now > let ’ s have a look at 

sunken^ h f d ab i 0l i t; tbey COuld see him scrambling over the 
unken gunwales of the boat. "I wonder . . . Wait a minute 

there s a plank sprung. More than one. God'” 

?Pnta S f aid ; r, Wt ^ ' ohn? Whafs happened?” 

asked™ d ° n t thmk perhapS we could P atch Iler up?” Patrick 
one!”° ChanCe at 3,1 rm Comm S «*t Give me a hand, some- 

stood up wl P a a sigh k o?relfef ha "s1i eaCh 3nd h3Uled him out He 
to dry myself ” g rel ‘ ef ' S1,ng me m V vest, Pat. I'll use it 

'Sssax hi- tT a, 'The r r foot '' ■ 

^lana^Tvered^about hin^ C ° ld e ™«gh"’^ 

shoes and stockings- at that sta^l he 1? Was dressed except for 
right foot in her hands, e^mlfn.f her to cr adle his 

of the boathouse, it was Dossihh* ^ ^ ^u Cn ,n tIle dim intenor 
hadbeen both bruisedandcut that the side of *** 

up- PvegoVrclL,°™d\c S rchtf!” USt * minUte ' ri1 banda § e * 
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John said, “Good old Di. The girl who always has a clean 
handkerchief. You ought to carry a first-aid box around with 
you.” 

She said seriously, “Do you think I ought?” The others 
laughed, and after a moment she laughed with them. When 
she had tied the handkerchief round John’s foot, she gently 
pulled his stocking on over it, and eased his foot into his sandal. 
He pulled the other stocking and sandal on himself. Then he 
stood up and trod heavily on the bandaged foot two or three 
times. 

“Practically as good as new. Well, that’s one disappointment. 
You did say this was the only boat there was here, Frank?” 

“There’s only ever been one here,” Frank said. 

“There must have been more at one time, when they were 
using the boathouse and the pavilion. I wonder what happened 
to the others? I suppose they could have taken them up to the 
house—or sold them or something.” John was wandering around 
at the rear of the boathouse now. “This door—docs it open?” 

Frank came to stand beside him. “No. We’ve never been able 
to get it open.” 

“Where does it lead? Into the pavilion, where you were just 
now?” 

“It leads into the pavilion, but not the part where I was. It s 
a part that’s locked off from both sides. There's a locked door 
in the pavilion, like this.” 

John said, “This way, Paddy. Run your eagle eye over this. 
Do you think the Master Cracksman will be able to handle it? 

Patrick bent and examined the lock. “Who’s the Master 
Cracksman?” Frank asked. John smiled, nodding toward Pat¬ 
rick’s bent figure. Patrick straightened up again. 

“I could almost manage it now, if I had a bit of wire.” 

“It can wait,” John said. “We’ll come back this afternoon, 
and you can bring your things. This is all very interesting. I vote 
Frank takes us along and shows us the pavilion. Can you come 
back this afternoon, and join us in a little lock-picking? There 
wouldn’t be time to do anything before lunch. But we can have 
a look at the pavilion.” 

“Yes, I can come back,” Frank said. “What time? What time 
do you have your dinners?” 
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“Back here at two,” John said. “Now we’ll have a look inside 
the pavilion.” 

John, moving very quietly, came round the corner of the boat¬ 
house, and was only a couple of yards away when Frank noticed 
him. He was not sure whether he had avoided starting. The 
others came round after him. 

Frank said, You’re late. I thought you’d got scared.” 

John’s eyebrows lowered. “Scared?” He looked at the watch 
on his wrist, another indication of his near-adult superioritv 
It s only just two. All right, citizens, in we go.” 

Patrick had brought a set of small tools, like metal tooth- 

? 1 u i j g °n d ?' vn , t0 the P robleni of the locked door while 
John held a flashlight for him. His face was set, the tip of his 
tongue tight against one corner of his mouth. 

topick bcb?” WherC did y0U lcarn that SOrt ° f thin g-h°w 

J ahlck w ° rked awa y> in silent concentration. John said, “He 
was apprenticed to a burglar.” The girls laughed. “No as a 

whr^ ° faCt ’i hC ! earned from a man wbo ran a garage near 
where we used to live in London. Paddy’s always been keen on 

hand \ He ; s prett > g ° 0d S 

have to try feeingt"° ne 3rd ' g0t rUSty ’ 1 think 1 s, ’ al * 

a %££& - 

D,d you live right in the middle of London? "Frank a ked 
„N^r enough the middle. Do you think you’ve got it?" 

•Se FaZTl UP ,, hCre t0 Lancashire to live?” 

1 heard it click then. Do youThink^' "r ** t0 ^ “ eaSy ’ 
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oars piled in one corner, and cushions in another. A heap of 
faded silks were seen to be canopies. 

A door, this time unlocked, led into a second room, empty 
except for some tins and odd tackle. John inspected all this care¬ 
fully. 

“Paint,” he said. “This may come in very handy. I should 
think those boats might do with another coat if they’ve been 
lying up for any length of time. That one nearest the window 
will have caught the sun a good deal.” 

Frank asked, reluctant to believe this, “You mean, you’re 
going to paint those boats that are tied up in the next room?” 

“It’s only common sense,” John said, “to paint them if we’re 
going to use them. We always look after things that we use.” 

“What do you mean—use them?” Frank asked. “Play in 
them?” 

Patrick said, “On the lake, of course. Where else would you 
use boats? And what do you mean by play in them? Oh—you 
mean, pretend that we’re sailing in them!” 

The contempt for that suggestion was very obvious, although 
not stressed. Frank felt himself prickling with embarrassment. 
He said, with anger, “How the hell can you sail the boats on the 
lake without the keepers finding out? And when they do find 
out, it’s a police job. We’ll have the bobbies after us. I don t 
want to go to a reform school, if you do.” 

While he had been speaking, he had heard Patricia mouthing 
after him, “ 'Ow the ’ell”—not so much in mimicry as in de¬ 
lighted interest. But when he had finished there was no im¬ 
mediate reply from any of them. Not, he thought angrily, that 
there would be a reply from any of them but John. John had to 
say anything that needed saying. John was the gaffer. 

John said, speaking with quiet reasonableness, “Of course, we 
should have to take some precautions, but providing we did I 
don’t see that we are likely to get into any kind of trouble. 
You’ve pointed out to us that this is an isolated part of the 
estate, and that there’s a good view of any keeper that might 
come out here, across those fields. All we have^to do is to put a 
lookout on duty' whenever we take a boat out.” 

He grinned at Patricia and Diana. “I think that probably we 
would all have to take turns at being lookout. Otherwise we 
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might have a mutiny to face. Anyway, if we did that, and cov¬ 
ered our traces fairly well at the boathouse, I don't think we 
should have any trouble. This is up to you, Frank. You can 
come in with us, if you want to, or stay out-just as you like. I 
know you won't give us away, if you do decide to stay out.” 

Diana said, 4 ‘Do stay with us, Frank.” 

The other three watched him with sympathetic interest. 
They were so confident that they had things to give, nothing to 

“There's something else besides the keepers,” he said. John’s 

attention was obviously closer. “The other kids. They come here 

to play sometimes. They would talk; the news would get out 
soon enough.” 

Yes, John said. “That’s true. That is a problem. We shall 
have to find some way of dealing with that.” 


The stiffness in his mother’s voice when she replied to Mr. 
Heddon s suggestion that he should play with the doctor’s chil- 
dren had given Frank reason to think that she would oppose 
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“That’s extremely good of you,” John said. “I should like a 
cup of tea.” Frank came out of the washhouse. “Hello, Frank.” 

Frank said uneasily, “Hello, John.” 

They went into the house together. Mrs. Bates went to the 
fireplace to make the tea from the kettle that always simmered 
on the hob. John caught sight of Esther, swinging on her perch 
and crooning to herself. 

“You have a parrot!” he said. “May I go and look at her? 
What’s her name?” 

“Her name’s Esther,” Mrs. Bates said. “So you’re the son of 
the new doctor. And you’ve got some brothers and sisters?” 

“Two sisters and a brother.” 

The tea made, Mrs. Bates brought out the biscuit tin from 
the larder, and put it down on the table. 

“Help yourself. Do you like your tea sweet—milky?” 

“Sweet and milky, please. Thank you.” 

“That’s a large enough family for these days. I should have 
thought your mother would have had enough on looking after 
that lot, without wanting you inviting others along for tea.” 

“I suppose she thinks that, with four, one more makes no dif¬ 
ference.” Mrs. Bates laughed. “We were just going to invite 
Frank ourselves, but she explained that we must ask you first 
whether you minded.” 

“I should think so too. I can see your mother’s a sensible 
woman. You and your brother—will you be going away to 
school?” 

“No. We shall be going to the grammar school with Frank. 
Paddy will probably be in Frank’s form.” 

Mrs. Bates eyed him again; a close and penetrating scrutiny 
which he sustained, as before, with unflinching good humor. 
She turned away at last to attend to the grate with a little up- 
and-down jerk of her head which Frank knew to be a sign of 
satisfaction. 

“It’s up to Frank,” she said. “He can go to tea with you if he 
wants.” 

When John had gone, Mrs. Bates called him. 

“Frank!” He had been preparing to go round the side of the 
washhouse into the garden. “Come here, son. You didn t tell 
me you’d met the doctor’s kids?” 
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He looked at her warily. “No, Mam.” 

“As if I didn’t know why! You thought I’d give you the edge 
of my tongue if you did. I ought to do it, anv road, for your 
being deceitful. You’re a queer lad. Maybe you’ll find some day 
that being straight’s as important as being clever. Perhaps you’ll 
learn somewhat from this John lad. He's a straight one; I like 
the looks of him. If the rest of the family’s the same, it won’t 
do you any harm to mix with them.” 

Frank said, “They’re all right.” 

“And you’ll have to learn to do things the right way if you’re 
going to get on in life. You might as well leam from other chil- 

onl y thin g is: ^ you are going to mix with kids of 
that kind, mix equal. Don’t let them turn up their noses at you, 
at any time. Not that John would, I shouldn’t think But you 
watch you don’t let it happen.” 7 

Frank said, “Yes, Mam. I’ll watch.” 


Mrs. Manson shocked him on the first encounter. She was 
bnght-eyed woman of medium height, dressed in an old 

onlv nn.f pU f 0Ver ’w d she was smokin g a cigarette. He had 
only once or twice before in his life seen a woman smoking and 
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“That was very nice of you, Frank. But it won’t be necessary 
from now on. Both the thanks and the invitations can be taken 
for granted.” 

It was ten years later that, on the death of Dr. Manson, Frank 
was for a short time the man of the household. He and Patricia 
had traveled back from London together. At this time, John 
was in the Western Desert; it was automatic that Frank should 
look after things. He drove back from the registrar’s and found 
Mrs. Manson alone in the house, sitting in the surgery sur¬ 
rounded by papers. 

“There you are, Aunt Julia,” Frank said. “Cigarette?” 

^ “Frank darling, I was dying. There isn’t one in the house. 
I’ve sent the girls down to the shops to get some. Was every¬ 
thing all right?” 

He took her elbow and lifted her from the old swivel chair 
in which, he remembered, Dr. Manson had once looked ter¬ 
rifyingly old. The years had made him younger, and now he was 
dead. 

“Come and have a smoke in the parlor; it’s more comfort¬ 
able.” She looked with some helplessness at the papers. “They 
can wait. Leave it till tomorrow, after the funeral. You can 
sort out the personal stuff and leave the rest to me.” 

She followed him obediently. It was a dull day and, the 
blinds being drawn, the parlor was in deep shadow. He sat her 
in one of the armchairs and himself took another. Her cigarette 
end glowed as she inhaled. 

“How conventional death makes us,” she said. “Not like 
birth. I remember when the twins were born, Oliver picked 
each of them up in turn and tossed them so high that the mid¬ 
wife swore Paddy came down with a patch of ceiling white on 
his behind. I thought he’d gone mad; it turned out that since 
he’d known it was going to be twins he’d developed an obses¬ 
sion that they were going to be Siamese. He was relieved almost 
to the point of insanity that they should be separate. There are 
so many things one can do about birth.” 

“What convention are you observing at the moment?” Frank 
asked. 

She laughed harshly, and broke off into her smoker’s cough. 
“It’s the one I was just going to observe. The dependent female 
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to the sustaining male: ‘I don’t know what I would do without 
you.’ Quite honestly, I don’t. I’ve never particularly thought of 
myself as being the dependent-female type, but then I’ve never 
realized how much I depended on Oliver. If you weren’t here 
I should probably be sitting back and thinking to myself, ‘The 
funeral arrangements-oh, yes, Oliver will see to them.’ And 
then panicking madly.” 

‘‘It’s easier for someone from outside to deal with things.” 
No, its not that. Its the way you handle things. You go 
about them the way John would if he were here—with what 
I can only describe as a large-handed confidence. Neither of you 
has particularly large hands, but I always think of you as hav¬ 
ing them-massive hands with terribly capable fingers You’re 

quite a lot like John.” 

‘‘And quite a lot different.” 

, . °^ cour se. You must be, Frank. Sitting here, I’ve been 
thinking. I met you first in this room, didn’t I? The day you 
came for tea. I can remember what I thought about you. I 

thought: What a very uninteresting little boy-how did the 
citizens come to pick him up? ’ ” 

“I can understand that.” 
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never known anybody who learned things so quickly, with so 
little effort. I guessed it that first afternoon, over tea." 

“Yes, I was watching for knives and forks and so on." 

“Well, naturally you were. I was expecting that you would 
be watching. But it was so hard to catch you at it. That after¬ 
noon I put things to the credit of your experience rather than 
your adaptability. It was some little time before I understood 
just how adaptable you were. And I saw then that you had 
adapted yourself into the citizens right from the start. They 
didn’t usually make friends outside—children, anyway. I should 
have guessed that you must be some kind of chameleon to be 
able to grow into that little private circle." 

“Not a compliment, Aunt Julia. A chameleon—taking color 
from the surroundings, giving none.” 

“It was a limited comparison. You are distinctive enough all 
right, Frank. But you have this gift for settling in. John again— 
he settles in by—by beaming himself at people. A kind of light¬ 
house. You’re more like a mirror; reflecting them, but reflecting 
them with a difference. They bounce off you, and you change 
them. I saw that it was something like that which must have 
attracted the children." 

“It’s funny,” he said. “At that time—I felt very much on the 
outside of what you call that little private circle. I didn’t feel I 
had grown into it. I didn’t feel I ever would." 

“I knew you were already a part of it.” She smiled. “Do you 


remember—I warned you?" 

“I remember.” 

A small, dark, watchful boy, sitting on the edge of the large 
armchair, with a clean shirt and a clean handkerchief. 

Mrs. Manson said, “If you are going to have much to do with 
my children, Frank, I think I must give you a warning. Don t 
let them browbeat you—John especially. Stand up for yourself, 
and take no nonsense from them." 


Frank said gravely, “No, Mrs. Manson.” 


Naturally enough it was Patrick with whom he first got on 
terms of intimacy. Patrick, two months younger than Frank, 
was in his form at the grammar school, while John was in a 
higher grade by reason of his year’s seniority. The three boys 
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traveled on the tram to school together, and spent the mid- 
morning and midday breaks together, but it was not long before 
the two younger boys, sitting side by side for the rest of the day, 
had a fund of shared experience which could challenge the 
deeper common fund of the two brothers. 

John did not show any signs of minding this. Frank became 
his second lieutenant, and in general he made a point of treat¬ 
ing the two juniors on equal terms. He used them differently 
for their different skills; Patrick when mechanical skill or in¬ 
ventiveness was required-Frank for his local knowledge and, to 
an increasing extent, for his ability to carry out roughly sketched 
p ans. His first important use of Frank was in connection with 
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nie, and with covert hostility by Sid. The girls seemed quite in¬ 
different. He joined the group when they were playing house in 
the ruins beside the tram lines, and at first made no contribu¬ 
tion to the general conversation. It was Sid who gave him the 
opening he would otherwise have had to make. 

He said, “I hear you’ve got some pals come to Long View, 
Frank. The new doctor’s kids will be going to the grammar.” 

“I saw them up at the lake,” F'rank said. “They’d been in the 
boathouse, I think.” 

“Eh, that’s our boathouse!” Sid said. “They oughtn’t to be in 
there. We won’t have to stand for that.” 

Ronnie said, “No. We’ll have to chase them off.” 

It was a general threat; too general. Frank said, “You might 
be scared of them. One of them’s bigger than us.” 

Sid said, “We’re not scared of any Londoners, are we, Ron¬ 
nie? Nor grammar school kids neither. They can’t fight, none of 
them.” 

Frank said, “We could go along to the lake now. They might 
be there today. They probably think they can do what they like 
there.” 

Ronnie said, “I don’t know that I want to go up to the lake 
now.” 

Frank had been watching Sid; he could guess his reaction. If 
they did go along now and put a scare in the doctor’s kids, there 
would be Frank on their side. It was an advantage they might as 
well take: it was not one that was likely to last and it might even 
be replaced by the disadvantage of Frank’s going over to the 
side of the boys he would be going to school with. Sid had an 
eye for that kind of stock-taking. 

Sid said, “I think Frank’s right. I think we ought to go up to 
the lake. If they’re there we can scare them off. And we haven t 
been up in the boathouse just lately, any road.” 

Ronnie said, “If you like.” 

He accepted Sid’s initiative as he had once accepted Franks. 
Climbing behind them through the breach in the wall, Frank 
hoped John’s scheme would succeed, and well enough to 
frighten them—really frighten them. The girls were 
along behind them. Everyone was here except Norman, and he, 
being within a few months of leaving school, did not count in 
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any case. They made through the wood toward the lake, and he 
allowed Sid to lead the way. 

It was midaftemoon. The water was peaceful, reflecting fitful 
sunlight, and the trees on the island waved in a fresh breeze. 
They were about twenty-five yards from the boathouse when 
the figure stepped quietly round the corner and stood watching 
their approach. Frank, who had been waiting for this, saw him 
first. He said nothing, leaving the others to find out for them¬ 
selves. He tingled with the excitement of the situation. Sud¬ 
denly Sid stopped. 

Who s that?” he asked. His voice was uneasy. 

The figure by the boathouse spoke before anyone else could 
say anything. Knowing John’s voice and knowing that it would 
be John, Frank was not deceived, but without both of those 
things known he might have been. John had put on an exag- 
gcrated clipped accent, impressively adult. 

He said, "Come along here, you. Let me have a look at you.” 
Konme said, whispering, “Eh, let's run!” 
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tions on behalf of the others. You are aware this is private 
property, and that you are, in fact, trespassing?” 

“Yes. That is—we haven’t done anything. Nothing wrong.” 

John brought a hand from behind his back, and Frank saw 
that he was carrying a yellow cane walking stick. He pointed this 
casually in the direction of the broken window of the boat¬ 
house. 

“I suppose you are going to tell me that you haven’t been re¬ 
sponsible for breaking that window? And the window in the 
pavilion?” 

The original hand behind the window breaking had been 
Norman’s, in the days when he was the leader of the little gang. 
Ronnie said quickly, “No, sir. We didn’t break the windows. 
None of us did.” 

“But you’ve been in there, through the window. It was you 
who sank the boat.” 

This charge being a true one, Ronnie reacted even more 
swiftly into protestations of innocence. “No, sir! We didn’t 
sink the boat. It was done already. We didn’t sink it.” 

John created a small pause, while he gazed, fixedly stern, at 
Ronnie. lie took the bottom of the cane in his left hand, and 
bent it. 

“So you have been through the window,” he said at last. 
“You must have been, since you know about the boat. Isn t 
that so?” 

Ronnie’s voice was shaking. “Yes, sir.” 

“Were you aware that that is a criminal offense?” 

“No, sir!” 

“Well, let me inform you of it now. It comes into the same 
class as burglary, and if Mrs. Strelling should decide to take it 
up with the police, then you would be for the reform school— 
the lot of you. Do you understand that? Mrs. Strolling has asked 
me to keep an eye on the place for her. I think I can say that 
she is prepared to overlook your offense on this occasion, but 
you can rest assured that she will not overlook it twice. You fol¬ 
low me?” 

“Yes,” Ronnie said. “Yes, sir.” 

“That being so—” John said. He repeated the phrase, with 
obvious relish. “That being so—you know what you may expect 
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if I, or any of the keepers, should find you in this part of the 
estate in the future. And you can count yourselves very lucky 
to have got away with it this time.” He paused again. When he 
spoke it was in a voice so close to his own normal voice, with 
such intensity of feeling, that Frank was half afraid that even 
now the others would see the trick. 

“You filthy destructive little swines,” John said. “Clear off 

now.” His voice resumed its pose. “Clear off. And be sharp 
about it.” r 

Frank made his own way back to the boathouse after leaving 

the others by the tram lines. Patricia, looking out of the win¬ 
dow, greeted him. 

“Come on up. I hoped you would be longer. Ive been given a 
spell off painting to wait for you. John thought it best to keep 
a lookout on until you had come back with a report.” 

He climbed in through the small window and she helped him 
down inside. She was a thin girl-bony-kneed and sharp-elbowed 
nd her hands clutching him were thin and long-fingered. 

thr Inn "i 0 ™"’ she flesh ed so admirably, there were still 
the long thm fingers to recall the schoolgirl. 

He said, “Did you watch it all?” 
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do you tliink we are going to launch this with that wreck block¬ 
ing the way in the boathouse? We’ll have to get it up." 

“We could drag this along the side and topple it into the 
water just beyond the wreck. There’s room. That’s what I 
thought we were going to do." 

“And how about getting it back again afterward?” 

“I thought we could leave it in the water. Most of it would 
be inside the boathouse; there would only be the bows sticking 
out." 

“The bows are quite enough to be spotted by a keeper. Every¬ 
thing we do is going to be done without leaving traces behind 
us. That wreck has got to be cleared away before we bring this 
boat out.” 

“We could smash it up, probably," Frank suggested. “Or get 
into the water and drag it out into the lake and leave it on the 
bottom." 

John looked at him. His face had something of the expression 
that had accompanied his last outburst to Ronnie and the 
others. For all the ludicrousness of the mustache on his young 
face, he looked a little frightening. 

“It isn’t much harder to do something useful,” he said. “It 
may even be easier. Anyway, that’s what we are going to do. 
He turned to Patrick. “Come on, Paddy—think of something 
useful. How are we going to lift her?" 

Patrick jerked his brush in the direction of the next room. 

“Length of rope in there. We could probably get it under¬ 
neath her, passing it through the rowlocks to prevent slipping. 
That’s if the rowlocks haven’t gone—if they have, I could prob¬ 
ably rig a couple of temporary rings on the gunwales. Once 
we’ve got the rope under her it should be easy." t 

“There’s mud underneath," John commented. “And shes 
been in it for some time. I should think she’s well stuck. 

“Fix one end of the rope,” Patrick said. “Screw a pulley in 
the wall on the other side and run that end of the rope over it. 
If all five of us got on the rope end then, I can’t see we would 
have much difficulty. Once we’ve shifted her from the bottom, 
Frank and I can go round to the other side while you stay with 
the girls—it should be easy enough to haul her out after that. 
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John had been listening intently. “It sounds good. We’ll try 
it that way.” 

Patricia once said to him, “The happiest time of our lives. 
Then.” 

They were boating on the Serpentine. The morning was hazy 
now—they had had to wait for the office to open to buy their 
tickets—but it was already very warm and in a few hours the 
weather would be stifling hot. They were both in uniform, 
Patricia as an A.T.S. junior officer, Frank as a lieutenant. Frank 
had rowed under the bridge toward the Kensington Gardens 
end, and they were alone on the dull quiet water. Patricia lay 
back, trying to make herself comfortable, watching Frank. 

He said, “Why not now?” 

“Why not? But it isn’t, and there wouldn’t be any point in 
pretending it was.” 

Poor old Pat,” he said. “Regressing toward her sunlit in¬ 
fancy at the ripe old age of twenty-one.” 

She shifted awkwardly. “Damn these boards. Next time I’ll 
bring some cushions.” 

“You’re well enough cushioned as it is.” 

“Compliment? I suppose so. Thank you. No. but frankly, 
rank . . They both smiled at the old catchphrase. “Look¬ 

ing at it honestly, we were happier then. I suppose we were less 
complicated. It was all fun.” 

“Isn't it now?” 

"h spoils the fun when you can't get rid of a nagging worry 
shamlv P t°ha CO rr n T 1 SUp P° Se 1 see that ^ mom 

now^you mu y st U see°ihat '' gS ** S ° mUd ‘ ™ re Com P licated 

He rested his oars. “I don’t think I enjoyed myself then 
particuhrly. The business of taking the boat out on the lake—I 
fell m with it, of course, but it scared me.” 

••e S S red 311 ° f us ' That was P art of the fun." 

you a°re sairpi“ S ' ) b r. le . COnS l qUenCes in that fun to °? What 

on WW y 1S that you have Hanged—your eye is more 

onwhat may be going to happen, and less on whatis^p- 

“Perhaps so. Does it affect things? I suppose we all have to 
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grow up, and when we grow up we can’t help looking back with 
nostalgia. And when you have been happy in the past ... I 

don’t suppose everybody has that kind of happiness to look 
back on.” 

“I've never wanted to look back,” Frank said. “I can’t 
imagine ever wanting to.” 

I wonder what you’ve set your sights on?” she asked lazily. 

I wonder if you know, yourself. Something immense, probably. 
If you ever get it, you will be able to look back. Not before, I 
should think.” 

She was trailing one hand in the water. He smiled at her. 

“I shouldn’t describe you as something immense. Pleasantly 
bulky would be a better way of putting it.” 

She laughed. “I’m talking about things you haven’t got. The 
really important things—like becoming a brigadier.” 

‘‘The war might almost last long enough, at its present rate. 
That’s a dismal thought. Why pick me out to have overwhelm¬ 
ing ambitions? What about yourself?” She smiled. ‘‘What 
about John?” 

“John’s ambitions are on the surface. He isn’t as complex as 
you are, darling.” 

Frank took up the oars again; they had drifted to within a 
dozen feet of the north bank. There was a sound of sheep bleat¬ 
ing, and of airplanes, as somnolent. Peace in the heart of a war. 

“I can’t accept that,” he said. “Even if it were true, you could 
not know it. For one thing, you sec us in different ways. John’s 
your brother, while I’m . . .” 

“Mm? I’d like to hear you describe yourself, in your personal 
capacity. Seducer? Lover? Suitor? Boy friend, perhaps?” 

“Perhaps. It makes a difference, anyway. Any one of those 
would seem more complex than a brother does.” 

“I suppose so. But I was thinking of what you said— about not 
wanting to look back—about my having changed . . . the im¬ 
plication being that you hadn’t. Your eye always was on what 
might be going to happen, even in the old lake pavilion. So in 
a way you were grown up then, when the rest of us were chil¬ 
dren. I don’t imagine you’ve stopped growing up—people don t, 
do they? So I think you must be more complex than the rest of 
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“The still deep-running waters/’ he said. “Concealing what?” 
She was not smiling now. “I don’t know.” 

“If you don’t, no one does. No one else has been as near.” 
He pulled back toward the bridge. She sat watching him from 
the bows and did not speak. 


They fixed a Saturday morning for the launching and the 

first trip under their control of the Charmian—she had carried 

that name in faded gold lettering which Patricia and Diana had 

painstakingly renewed. The wreck in the boathouse had been 

dragged out of the water, cleaned out, and hauled through into 

the pavilion; John held to a slim hope of patching it up. They 

had found rollers which made the actual moving of the boats 

comparatively easy. The Charmian slid forward down the ramp 

into the green water without any hitch or difficulty, and rode 

lightly at the end of the painter. The citizens watched her with 
pride. 

John said, “Now we have to decide who stays behind on the 

maiden trip. There must always be someone on watch when 
we have her out.” 

Frank had a feeling that now, here, they would turn together 

to look at him—exclude him, the stranger. He tensed into pre¬ 
paring anger. r 

J** [ clt in c his P° cket - “ Her e they are." He brought out 

Frank holdTthel" ardb0ard ' ’° ng a " d ° ne short ’ “ l ™ tc 

h inJ! K ‘| “ n,uck y P ctson who draws the short strip stays be¬ 
hind, John said. He paused. "That would be really hard* luck 

misses'the'firs't'ea “ ? We '!L hvo tri P s ’ and the who 
isses the first can go on the second. So we shall have to have 

half °Ve^° U l' r He ° ne ° f the lon 8 stri P s ancI tore it in 

said, “The girls first. I’ll draw Ust ”‘ m ’ Y anxi ° US ’ J ohn 

Patricia drew a long strip. Diana, with a small cry of dismay, 
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found herself clutching a smaller one. Patrick took them and 
compared them. 

“It’s not the very short one, Di. You go on the first trip 
anyway.” 

Patrick himself drew a long one. He let his breath out in a 
sigh and tossed the cardboard into the water. John looked 
carefully at the two ends remaining on offer between Frank's 
fingers. One protruded a little more than the other. He looked 
at Frank’s impassive face; then he drew that one which was 
apparently the shorter. It was a long strip. 

Patrick said, ‘‘Bad luck, Frank. But we’ll just run her out 
to the island and have a look at it, and come back directly.” 

“We won’t be more than half an hour altogether,” John 
said. ‘‘We might make time for a third trip this morning. If 
so, I’ll stay behind for that one. All right, the rest of you. All 
aboard. You get in, Paddy, and help the girls down.” 

When the others were in, John jumped down himself. He 
took an oar, and looked up at Frank, standing above them on 
the platform. 

“We’ll push off when you give us the all-clear from next 
door,” he said. “Have a good look round first. We don’t want 
to take any chances.” 

Frank turned and left them. The lookout’s post was at the 
window in the room where the boats were strung up. The view 
was clear through the scatter of trees to the pastures which 
stretched to the Manor lawns, more than half a mile away. 
The window on the room’s opposite side looked over the lake. 
The lookout had a whistle. On seeing anyone approaching in 
the direction of the lake, he was to go to the second window 
and whistle the alarm. A single blast was the signal that a stran¬ 
ger was in sight—three short blasts would indicate that the look¬ 
out had missed the first signs of the approach and that the 
stranger would be there before they could get back to the boat¬ 
house. This, of course, was one of John’s refinements. If that 
signal were given, the boat would be pulled in on the opposite 
side of the island and the crew would hide there until a long 
blast from the lookout told them it was all right to bring the 
Charmian back. 

Frank looked out toward the Manor. There was nothing in 
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sight but a herd of Jersey cows, mostly reclining. He shouted 
through to the boathouse, “All right. You can go.” 

He heard John’s voice, muffled, “Push off, Paddy,” and Pat¬ 
rick's more boisterous cry, “Heave ho, me hearties!” There was 
the scrape of wood, and the voices diminishing. He waited for a 
couple of minutes, his eyes on the empty fields and the cows, 
and then went across and looked out of the other window. The 
Charmian was pulling away steadily toward the island. 

He was the unwanted, the outsider. The feelings with which 
he watched the small boat and its crew of four growing smaller 
on the placid waters of the lake were beyond his conscious gaug¬ 
ing. He could not even be sure whether he thought that he had 
been cheated over the drawing of the lots, or not. There was no 
way in which he could imagine the cheating to have been car¬ 
ried out, but it was as hard to believe that fate also was against 
him conspiring to exclude. He would be on the next trip; but 
an island is only discovered once. With an effort, he left that 
window and returned to his lookout post. 

When he looked again, they were disappearing behind the 

beachinl°M?’ A , real '- Zed *. be takin g thc Precaution of 

th . e Chamuan in that position where she would be 

who S t0 i e See u H,s lma g' nation was with them. They- 
who had been living here no longer than a few weelcs-would be 

climbing out of the boat onto the island, his island His fists 
hiTpalms ° Wn 3CCOrd ' Unti ’ hiS fin S ernails were hurting 

l0 ° k0Ut P° St and the window on 
tiie lake. He saw their figures appear on this side nf fh~ 

? p nd ; a p d . one of the S irls waved toward the pavilion It was 
then h Patn ? ia was to P omt out so many years later that even 

h.mself, unwatched, Frank still gave no ouhvard sign ’ Y 
Iney were coming back at iW ^ 
world from his lookout post with Le a^^i the ° UtS1 ‘ de 
There was no one in sight The Ch J g * , and SOme re S ret - 

-aiden trip undetected. He was just Cfng i^go toward the 
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other window again when, incredulously, he heard the strange 
voice. A woman’s voice, high-pitched, calling—calling from close 
at hand. 

He went quietly and cautiously to the window. The Char- 
niian was less than twenty yards away, with John and Patrick 
rowing, and Patricia steering. To the left of the window, the 
balcony from the other half of the pavilion jutted out. The 
woman was standing on the balcony, watching the boat come 
in. She was elderly, tall, with nearly white hair. She called, 
“Children! Bring that boat up here, will you?” 

Frank saw John look toward her. For a moment he was 
plainly considering. Then, at a word to Patricia, the Charmian 
began to swing round toward the balcony. 

The Charmian drifted almost directly beneath the pavilion. 
The woman said, “I imagine you will be the children of the 
new doctor. Manson, isn’t it?” 

John said, “Yes, ma’am.” His voice was clear and untroubled. 

“I’m Mrs. Strelling.” 

There was a silence. Frank’s mind leaped into fierce exulta¬ 
tion. He had been passed over for the trip, and now they had 
been caught. If he kept quiet enough, he would be missed al¬ 
together. They had been caught. They had been caught. 

Mrs. Strelling spoke again. “A rather strange story came to 
my cars. The father of one of the local children is a groom at 
my stables. Apparently his little girl told him that she and some 
other children had been caught playing near the boathouse by 
a strange man, who told them that he was looking after things 
for me, and threatened them with prosecution if they came 
here again. The man came to me to apologize for his daughter. 
I thought it best to accept the apology and pass it off, but in 
fact I was rather surprised. I made inquiries of the keepers, and 
found that neither of them had been concerned.” 

In the boat the girls were openly nervous. Patrick less clearly 
so. John gave no sign of anything but courteous attention to 
what was being said. 

“I thought it worth while,” Mrs. Strelling said, to ha\e a 
look at the boathouse and the pavilion myself. It's some years 
since I had been down here. I found very clear signs of occupa¬ 
tion.” 
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John said: “We have done no damage, ma’am.” 

“I noticed that. I noticed that you had been doing some 
much-needed painting, and that the old boat had been dragged 
in from the boathouse. By the way, I am still interested in the 
identity of the strange man.” 

It was me, ma am, John said. “I took some clothes of my 
father's, and there was a mustache we used for theatricals last 
winter.” 

“Was it, indeed! I hadn’t guessed that. I could see yesterday 
that a launching was imminent, and I thought it might be this 
morning, so I came down early myself. It won’t do my rheuma¬ 
tism any good, but even at my time of life curiosity can be 
stronger than an ache in the joints. Well, I’ve satisfied it 
What s your name. Master Manson?” 

"John.” He pointed around the boat. "My brother, Patrick. 
My sisters, Patricia and Diana.” 

You have a good deal of self-possession, John,” Mrs. Spell¬ 
ing said. 

“Our parents don’t know anything about this ” 
in Wa * cher ’ T, the boathouse?” She nodded her head 

«* »< 

She must have caught sight of him at the window, or heard 

watched th^fi thC f ?l therS ’ F ° r th3t matter she had Probably 
watched the fivc °f them arnve. H c waited for John to answer. 

No. Not a brother. We asked him to help U s He hasn’t 
been out in the boat.” p sn t 

“S St I re J lln S " odded - ‘‘You seem to handle it very com- 
petently. I have been considering what I should do f dnn’f 

W" ■» !">«• to. W, tot* ,S hoi m ,to to 

and fll k . •’ 1 m S lad rather th an sorry to see the dace- 
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here, perhaps you would bring the keys back to me at the 
Manor. I shall pass word on to the keepers.” 

‘‘You’re very kind, ma’am,” John said. “We will look after 
things.” 

“I know that. You are very kind too, you know. I shan’t come 
here to the lake, but I shall be able to think of it—with pleasure 
even. Good-by. I’ve forgotten your names already, except John’s, 
but good-by, all of you.” 

They chorused their good-bys to her. She paused again before 
turning away. She smiled. “I think we’ll keep the strange man a 
secret, shall we?” 

She left the balcony. Watching the four blond heads in the 
sunshine, as the Charmian was rowed in toward the boathouse, 
Frank made himself ready to join in their rejoicing. 


3 

He was called to the chairman’s office in the early afternoon. 

Parker said, “Sit down, Frank. I don’t want to keep you. 
You're catching a train this afternoon, aren’t you? The three- 
forty?” 

Bates nodded. “Helen’s in town. She’s picking me up here 
and driving me to Euston.” „ 

“Good show. I hope she’ll find time to pop in and say hello. 

Parker used expressions belonging by right to an age group 
younger than his own, but they did not seem incongruous. He 
was a heavy man in his late fifties, but his hair was still very 
dark, and the flesh had only slightly jowled beneath the square 
and jutting chin. There was rather more white in his eyebrows, 
Bates would have been inclined to suspect that Parker might be 
in the habit of dyeing his hair but for the fact that the man s 
nature made it certain that he would not have failed to dye the 
eyebrows too. His chief quality as a director had always been 
that he was painstaking. 
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Parker tapped his desk; Bates saw that his report on the 
United Carbide proposals was resting on the blotting pad. 

“I’ve read this,” Parker said. “In fact. I've read it three times. 
You’ve given the proposals a hell of a rocket, haven’t you?” 

Bates said, “Granted my assumptions about the American 
situation, I don’t think the criticisms I make are too severe. The 
firm stands to lose a lot of money if the scheme goes through.” 

Parker nodded. I had a word with the F.T. about some of 
the figures you quote; I hadn't seen them published over here.” 
^ do P t believe they have been. I have an American source.” 
You II have to put me onto it. The F.T. confirmed you. I 
think I shall have to congratulate you, Frank. You probably 
know that Arnold has been pushing this. If you hadn’t come 
out against it, I’m fairly sure that no one else would. Speaking 
for myself, I was prepared to take the figures that he gave.” 

Arnold was Mclvar. Bates watched Parker with doubt still 
but with a good deal of satisfaction. With anyone else he would 
have suspected, the fair words as being a cover for something 
frf' V^ ker lacked even tliat elementary subtlety. It looked as 
. “ gI ?, he we /« not g° in g to try to defend Mclvar’s position. 

I alking of figures. Bates said, “I could let you have a rough 
estimate of the amount we would be likely to lose-at any rate 
V f,p the , " ext three >' ears - 1>ve been working them out.” 

tion o°f U ni y k° U ^ r ? . But that ’ S part of the fundamental ques- 

shouldn’t^be an)^ a dr(fic^ty V 'ab^out' 1 that^ U Or'we r can e kt'^t'^o 

thin\1ts t y Vu h r;ptlS 8 ” and y ° U Can dCal With * *>>- I 

Sir Kua n dicd° U and Pa t r he Cr 

that a friend,/ he cou!d h «P0 

which must eventually comp tn h' /° r , the chairma nship 
expert in ^oU psychl^ ^ had ° eVer been a " 

Naturally he would prefer to be able to warn Mclvar off 
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and avoid the fuss. The offer, Bates recognized, was designed to 
bring out his gentlemanly feelings; he was expected to choose 
the quiet unostentatious victory. He glanced at the oil painting 
of his father-in-law on the wall. 

“I take it that if I think it best to let this go through to the 
meeting, I can count on your support there?” 

Parker said, “Of course.” He looked at Bates expectantly. 

“Then I should prefer to adopt that course.” Parker’s expres¬ 
sion did not substantially change, but Bates saw his eyelids 
droop. That was the first shock for him; it would not be the 
last. He smiled. “You realize it’s not a question of Arnold per¬ 
sonally. It’s simply that I think the business of the firm is best 
conducted when everything is on the table. If this were just to 
be dropped . . . one of the other directors might want to 
know why, and things might become difficult. Perhaps very 
difficult. You see what I’m driving at?” 

Parker nodded. He saw. He saw that Mclvar was to be thrown 
in public and irrevocably. Bates wondered whether even now 
he might not draw back; but the hope of appeasing his eventual 
usurper was too strong. 

“You’re probably right. Arnold was at fault in committing 
himself so strongly to this without going into it more thor¬ 
oughly. It can’t be helped.” His eyelids drooped again. “We 11 
leave it at that, then. When are you and Helen going to conic 
over for an evening’s bridge? Cynthia was saying only yesterday 
that it was a long time since we’d seen you.” 

It was bald and ugly, explicable only by the fact that Parker 
was unaware how very visible his motives were. Weep not for 
Mclvar, Bates thought. Weep not, indeed. Mclvar would be 
avenged. 

“You know how it is,” Bates said. “We’re both very busy. 
When I have a few hours free, I invariably find that Helen is 
tied up with politics. We should be delighted to take you up. 

Perhaps we shall manage it someday.” 

“Always welcome. Why don’t you go in for politics, Frank. 

In my view you’re just the right kind of man for it. 

Especially, Bates thought, at a time when politics was prov¬ 
ing itself a full-time job. He grinned. 

“Perhaps I will, when I can find the time.” He paused. In 
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another twenty years, say. I’d better be getting along, I think. 
Helen may be roaming round the building in search of me.” 

Helen arrived as he was finishing signing his letters. Miriam, 
waiting for the folder, said, “Good afternoon, Mrs. Bates,” with 
enthusiasm. 

Helen kissed him when she had gone. “I do approve of your 
Miriam, darling. Just what I would have chosen myself. Deeply 
devoted to you in such a nicely clinical way. Are you ready to 


“Quite ready. By the way, Peter Pan’s been asking after you. 
heho ” PCd y ° U liaVC time to P°P ,n and g ive him a big 

“And have I?” 

No. Not unless you are personally anxious for the treat ” 
Helen made a face. “I think we’ll slip out quietly.” 

In the train he had a compartment to himself. There was a 
tic time before it was due to leave. Helen settled herself in 
the opposite corner and looked at him. 

‘‘Magazines, cigarcttes-have I forgotten anything?” 

thinar* fr ° m ha i 1 , f i 3 ?° ZCn Cir cassians, I can’t think of any¬ 
thing. I m very well looked after ” y 

■■Mo Y r s o e th V a 7usu^ tHiS aftefn00n " Her V ° iCC W3S 

He knew what she was thinking. "I'm the dog let off the 

■‘Dark 6 '"a t0 ." g , UC l la, 'g in S out w ‘fh excitement” 

_ Uarhng don t be disgusting. I hope you have a nice time ” 

whole thing ” m hC d3y ’ W ° U,d pr0babI >' 1,ave kneeled the 

”My love" yo^look" m" 6 l° f !t , subc ? nsciousl >'." said firmly, 
you ” y k pleaSCd w,th >’ ourself - You should see 

mmmm 

Precious, how morbidly exciting! You enjoyed it?” 
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“They needed polishing.” He looked at his watch. “I’d better 
push you out. We’re almost due to leave.” 

She leaned against the door of the compartment to talk to 
him through the window. He caught her shoulders and pushed 
her back gently. 

“You’ll get your costume filthy.” 

“Doesn't matter.” They heard the whistle; she stretched on 
tiptoe to be kissed. “I’ll meet you in on Sunday afternoon.” 

“You spoil me,” he said. “Look after yourself, and the 
family.” 

“Have a good time!” 

He watched her waving until the curve of the line swung her 
out of view. Then he sat back, in solitary comfort. 

three 

During that summer, Frank grew into being an integral member 
of the citizens. 

He spent a lot of time at Long View; his mother mentioned 
this once or twice but only in mild criticism. She had come to 
the conclusion, lie guessed, that the friendship was a good thing 
for him, and she had always shown more concern with his ad¬ 
vantages than his presence. He did not resent this now; it served 
his purpose. 

They roamed widely during the summer holidays. The Man- 
sons all had bicycles, and they had brought with them from 
London a fifth, broken-down bicycle which had been John s 
before he was given a new one. Patrick slaved over this to put 
it in a fit state of repair for Frank to use, and after that they 
were all released into the network of country lanes that broke 
away from the few main arteries. Mrs. Manson would make 
them up sandwich lunches, in small boxes smelling faintly of 
the surgery, and they would eat them in high cool beech woods, 
or lying at the edge of ripening cornfields, or looking out over 
the Irish Sea. 

It was very peaceful. They were preserved from the usual 
children’s squabbles by the fact of John’s clear and easily used 
authority. It rested on a firm basis of impartiality. John exer- 
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cised his power in a way that was sometimes ruthless but always 
without rancor. 


Patricia came under the ban one evening during the holidays. 

I'he following day they were to cycle to the coast, at Formby 

Point, and they were cleaning and checking their bicycles, under 

Patrick’s supervision, in preparation for the run. While they 

worked on them, they discussed the best route for them to 

take. Patricia, who loved the sea, wanted to make directly for it 

and then ride north. Frank was opposed to this; their best 

course, he thought, was inland, coming out to the sea actually 
at the point. 


He said: “It’s a better road, and quicker. We’ll take all day 
getting there the other way.” ' 

fJPk cou " c w V'T’ tr ? atricia said - " U ' s ver y little different 

mil™ in it°” ^ 6 maP ' TherC iSn, ‘ m ° re than three 


"Maps don’t tell you all that much. They don’t tell you what 
kind of a road it is. How can a book tell you that?’’ 

John said, “You’re the local expert, Frank.” 
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The others carried on with their work. After a while, John 
announced, “That’s five minutes.” 

Frank was delayed the next morning, and got to Long View 
to find John, Patrick and Diana waiting at the front with their 
bicycles. He skidded his own bicycle across the graveled drive to 
join them. 

“Arrived at last,” John said. “We’re all here now. We can be 
off.” 

His words emphasized rather than covered the gap; without 
Patricia’s thin restless figure, her untidy near-auburn hair, they 
were so obviously not all present. Patrick said nothing, but he 
looked uncomfortable. It was Diana who said, “Are we really 
going to go without Pat, John? Must we?” 

John said, “She didn’t apologize. That’s all there is to it.” 

Diana looked up toward the window of the bedroom that 
she and Patricia shared; the eyes of the others followed hers. 
Patricia was standing looking out of the window. Even from 
here, outside and below, it was possible to guess her utter 
miser)'. She saw them looking up at her, and made no move. 

“She would apologize if you asked her now,” Diana said. 
“I’m sure she would. She does want to come with us. Could I 
go back and ask her?” 

John said, “You heard what I said last night, Di. I told her 
that unless she apologized inside five minutes she couldn’t come 
with us today. She didn’t, and she can’t. That’s all there is 
to it.” 

Patrick broke his gaze away from the forlorn figure at the 
window. “But if Frank were willing to accept an apology now— 
isn’t that all that matters? What about it, Frank? Can she come 
if she says she's sorry?” 

John broke in before Frank could reply. “It’s not a question 
of what Frank says. If a decision is made, it’s got to be kept to. 
Now, as we’re all ready, we might as well get along.” 

It would never occur, Frank realized, cither to Patrick or 
Diana to question the right of John to make such decisions. 
Nor, for that matter, to Patricia herself. The question was in 
his own mind, but he was confident of his ability to keep it 
there. They cycled down the drive toward the tram crossing and 
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the main road. No one looked back again to the house, and the 
watching figure. 

They had a good day, but did not particularly enjoy it. They 
were all tired when they wheeled their bicycles into the garage 
at Long View in the evening. They went into the house to¬ 
gether for the cocoa that Mrs. Manson always made for them 

after a day out. Patricia was in the big stone-flagged kitchen 
She pointed to the table. 

"Mummy and Daddy have gone out to the Hollands. I mixed 

the cocoa in the cups. The kettle's just boiled, and there’s milk 
on the gas stove. 

John said, “Thanks, Pat. You’re a good girl.” 

Patricia said awkwardly, “What was it like? All right?” 

nice ” He Iooked at her - 4<I thought we 
hofds ” ^ an ° ther IUn tll3t Way tomorrow > if the weather 

Patricia was silent for a moment. Then she said, “Will the 
weather hold, do you think?” 

Frank thinks so. He thinks it’s set fair.” 

there was another silence, broken when Patricia walked 

n°d S Sh S" -Shall”! * ^ ^ ^ 

about I n i' t w 1 P ° Ur y ° m cocoa? Frank—I’m sorry 

how 1 sard it ” my temper 1 didn ' f mean *l»t I said, m 

°"?° f t . h = thin gs Frank had already learned from the citizens 

“Tha?s all f^ht W p y r °l acceptin g a P°'ogies. He said lightly 
withIt ” g ’ Pat F ° rget * nOW ’ Thanks - I ” l>ave halfmilk 

explosively”''Come"^n & t° M said ’ 

well.” Diana beg^n talkin?^ir \ he kettle , ° ver this wa X 
day “We found a l te hing her some of the events of the 

kind of cliff ”you ctilt!' 1 ' r COm f s “P u nder a 
drop to the water ” Frank 1 C an t d lts a tremendous 

— SSI S 5SS 

The autumn and winter brought other activities. TTre lake 
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froze over early in December and they had a couple of weeks of 
skating before the mild weather returned. There was no thick 
ice during the rest of the winter, but they found plenty to oc¬ 
cupy themselves with. It seemed that spring was on them be¬ 
fore they knew where they were. On a wet day in March they 
sat together in the big upstairs room which was the boys’ bed¬ 
room and their headquarters, and watched the rain sweeping 
through the bare branches of the big chestnut that leaned over 
nearly to touch the house. Patrick pointed to a branch that was 
lashing to within inches of the window pane. 

“Look. Buds beginning to break.” 

“Winter nearlv over,” Patricia said. “Good riddance to it.” 

Diana said, “It’s been so short. It seems only last week we 
were skating. And collecting conkers not much longer before 
that.” 

“I like Holly Ash,” Patricia said. “I didn’t think I would at 
first. Even after we were able to boat on the lake, I wasn’t sure. 
But I’m quite sure now. I’d rather be here than London.” 

Patrick glanced toward the window. “Even when it’s rain- 
ing?” 

“Whenever. I don’t think it’s going to rain long. The sky 
looks clearer. Do you think it’s going to stop, Frank?” 

Frank considered it judiciously. “Yes, I think so.” 

The rain thinned to a drizzle, and at last stopped. A watery 
sun broke through the clouds, and the ground steamed as 
though it were already summer; the air was quite warm. They 
went out and wandered in the direction of the tram crossing. A 
tram sailed shakily down the hill toward them, clanging and 
sizzling on its way. They watched it vanish round the bend that 
the road and the tram lines took by Long Lane. 

John said, “Well, what should we do? A bit wet for going in 
the wood, I should think.” 

Frank said, “Sally might have foaled.” 

Sally was one of the marcs at the Prentice farm. They had a 
standing invitation to the stables there; Frank himself had 
always been welcome and the welcome had been unhesitatingly 
extended to the Manson children. t , 

“There's the new tractor anyway,” Patrick said. 4 It should 

have been coming yesterday.” 
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“The Prentice farm then/' John said. “We’d better go round 
by the road. It’ll be too wet across the fields.” 

Long Lane was in great contrast to the busy Liverpool road 
from which it branched. It was narrow and not made up, a rib¬ 
bon of mud and stone between walls, perhaps three feet high, 
constructed of layered flat stones. At no point did it run straight 
for more than thirty yards. The first bend, right at the beginning 
of the lane, was not far from being a right angle. Once round it, 
the Liverpool road disappeared, hidden by the unpruned privet 
hedges which flanked the tram lines along this stretch. The top 
halves of the lumbering trams were visible, but nothing else. 

The Prentice farm was about half a mile along the lane. The 
buildings were set back in an L-shape—one arm consisting of 
the farmhouse and dairy and the other of the stables. Between 

them lay the duck pond. The citizens skirted this in making 
their way to the stables. 

They found Old Harry himself there, rinsing his hands in the 
water butt which stood just outside the stable door. He glanced 
up as they approached. His face wore its happy expression, the 

vertical ^ WlMes honzontaI a g ai ™t the brown instead of 

He said, “Hello, kids. You’d like to see the young foal?” 
Diana said eagerly, “Oh, yes, Mr. Prentice, please!” 

^ It s born then?” John asked. 

Not much more than an hour ago. Not too easy, either ” 

askT^nwTl int ° Stal : le ' “ But Sal, /s right?" Diana 
01d Harr y P° lnted to the stall at the far end; they could 
see something move in the darkness. ^ 

Pah-vir 8 ' 1 u g i U ’ aI1 I right U ’ s a g° od one too. A stallion.” 
“D^d th k 3S the Z Walked between the rows of horses 

C^uldtsec it?" 1 C ° me? OM Harry n ° ddcd - " Is * d °or? 

fW 1( ) put a hand on his shoulder. “There’s time for 
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eyes. It was a chestnut; it had an extraordinarily large white star 
on its forehead, extending a good way down the nose. 

Look at that splash on him,” Harry said. “I suppose we’ll 
have to give him a name. Has any of you got any ideas? What 
shall we call him? Flash? Or Star? Or Whitey?” 

Call him Milk,” Diana said. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Prentice, please let’s 
call him Milk!” 

Frank laughed. ‘‘I don’t suppose anyone has ever heard of a 
horse called Milk. And a stallion at that.” 

“Then there shall have to be a first time, shalln’t there?” said 
Old Harry. “Milk he is, and Milk he’ll be. He’s a gradely 
animal. I’ve got a mind to make a hunter of him; his father was 
three parts hunter and there’s hunter blood in Sally. Will you 
ride him for me, when you’re a grown woman, Diana? I’ve 
made up my mind to live till ninety so I’ll still be here to watch 
you. What do you say?” 

“I’d love to! Can I stroke him?” 

“I don’t suppose Sally will mind. Hey up. I’ll lift you over.” 

The foal trembled a little as Diana pressed her head against 
his; she had her arms about his neck. She stroked the long white- 
splashed head. 

“There, Milk,” she said. “We’ll ride all over the place when 
we’re both grown up, you and I, and jump hedges and things. 
Oh, it will be lovely. You’re going to be a great big beauty of a 
horse. You’re a beaut}' now.” She looked up to the faces watch¬ 
ing her over the door of the stall. “Isn’t he a beauty?” 

Patrick said, “He’s very nice. Could I just run along and have 
a look at the tractor, Mr. Prentice?” 

“Aye. Come on, Diana, I’ll lift you out again.” Old Harr}' 
led the way back along the aisle between the horse stalls, and 
through the door to the Dutch barn. The tractor was here; 
gleaming steel and bright red paint. Patrick went over to it im¬ 
mediately and began examining its parts. Old Harry stood be¬ 
side him. 

“It’s cost me a few pennies, has that thing,” he remarked. 

“But they’re much better than horses, aren’t they?” Frank 
said. “It will be a saving in the long run.” 

“I wouldn’t have had it else. I doubt I’d have had it any road 
if it hadn’t been that Jack had left for a job in the north. It’s 
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meant taking a new hand on, to drive it, and he wants paying 
well. Stands to reason, I suppose. But the cost of things goes 
up, and the land doesn’t grow any more, and what it does grow 
you don’t get the price for. I’ll 'tell thee one thing-don’t go 
for a farmer when you grow up.” 

”When will the new man be driving it?” Patrick asked. 
1 oday? 

He doesn’t come till Monday. You’ll have to wait till then.” 
Patrick looked at the tractor regretfully. “I suppose so.” 

Mrs. Sharp put her head round the door and called to Old 
Harry'; she had been keeping house for him, in what was 
vaguely recognized by the ch.ldren as sin, since a year or two 

n e o de3th ’ twent >' y ears before - Sh e was a brown- 

G^>sy d Ft iy woman > and was sometimes known as the 

Old Harry said, "What is it, then?” 

yard ” ntlemen l ° y ° U ’ In 3 motorcar - They’re out in the 

Send them in here. I haven’t got years to waste ” 

to drive this"d T ^ kn ° W ’ \ th ‘ nk 1 COuId P robabl y mana g e 
to drive this, if I experimented with it a bit.” 7 6 

thp „ Iappen S0, * f , the ncw man doesn’t come, I’ll send up to 
grammar and let them know I want vou for the iob ” P Hr 

rZ he° y rd Ct "Good° ^ ™ *“™et 

•Hie taller Of r m 0 [ mn S- What can I do for you?" 
aren’t you? We’re from* Arnica mated Cable! ^TlnfTi m!’ 
n^er 1 ,s Carter: 

the ifeeWe grM You Ft'" be somctl,in 6 d ° with 
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“No,” Carter said^‘‘That^ ?° P y °r ^ gr0wing in »t ” 
looked at Old Harri wadli "I’m f°Z T ° f count 0’ ” He 
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assured that there will be no damage to crops. Mr. Savage has 
handled this kind of thing before." 

Old Harr)- turned round to look at the shorter of the two 
men. He surveyed him in silence for a few moments before 
turning back to Carter. 

“Just what the hell are you talking about. Mister? You said 
something about the purchase of my land. What purchase?” 

“Lord Widmer’s agent will have told you about the sale 
of the freehold, I take it. All this part of his estate is going, I 
understand. We are interested in your farm because of its 
convenience to the main road. The firm may be putting a bid 
in, and with your permission we should like to have a look 
round.” 

Old Harry said quietly, “Yes, I know about the sale. I’m 
buying.” 

“Well, that remains to be seen. You haven’t had a written 


confirmation of your bid?” 

“Look here,” Old Harry said. “I’ve farmed this land of Lord 
Widmer’s for more than thirty years in my own right. My 
father farmed it before me for longer than that. My grand¬ 
father farmed Widmcr land over beyond Huyton, and so far 
as I know his father did, too, and his father maybe. Written 
confirmation? I told Bannock to tell his lordship I was ready 
to buy the land, and give a fair price for it. I don’t see as any¬ 


thing else is needed beyond that.” 

Carter said, “You may be right, Mr. Prentice. If you are so 
sure that Lord Widmer’s agent will accept your offer, I don’t 
imagine you will have any objection to our going over the land. 
We shan’t do any damage. You will appreciate that we are 
simply carrying out instructions given us by the directors of 
our firm, who think they have a chance of buying.” 

“I’ve every objection,” Old Harry said. “Good morning. 

“But why? Why should you object to our surveying? 

“I’ll tell you why. Just fancy a minute. Fancy one of those 
eastern sultans sent one of his men round to your house. Good 
morning,’ he says. ‘My master’s interested in buying your wife 
for his harem—I’ll go up to the bedroom and take a look at 
her.’ ‘No,’ you say. ‘Tell him she’s not for sale.’ ‘Well, he says, 
‘I’ll run up the stairs and have a look at her, all the same. Those 
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were my instructions.’ What do you do, Mr. Carter? Do you 
say: ‘All right’?” 

“Now, Mr. Prentice, it’s not quite like that, is it?” 

“No, it’s not. I haven’t got a wife. But if I had. I’d let you 
survey her a long chalk sooner than I’d let you set foot on my 
land. When my wife was alive I never thought she were mine; 
she was her own. But the land’s mine. You can go now. Don’t 
forget to tell your directors that I was nice and polite to you.” 

Hie shorter man said, ‘‘Perhaps I could point something out 
to you, Mr. Prentice.” He had a dry tired voice. ‘‘The firm is 
only interested in the land if it meets certain requirements If 
it should happen that it doesn’t, then they will withdraw from 
the business. They will be basing their decision on my survey If 
you let me go over the land now, I could see whether there is 
in fact anything that would influence them toward withdraw- 
mg. We should have done our job, and your mind would be 


OM Harry laughed; there was anger in it. “Right, Mister! So 

mnrTTrf th , e ^ oor . s 1 a y S: ‘ If >' ou just let me run up to the bed¬ 
room and look the old woman over, I’ll be able to tell if there’s 

mnl ht 3S n iy r ? aSt , Cr ' vouldn 't take a fancy to-maybe she’s got a 
mole on her backside. Then I can tell £ou he won’t be inter" 

ested in buying her, any road.' I’d be glad if you would no 

temne^' 1 ™ Sti11 bdng polite - 1 don,t Iike losing my 
temper, it upsets my stomach.” ° ' 

Carter said, “The alternative, from our point of view would 

Is thafthe WnttCn ° rdCr f ° r Vicwing from Lord Widmer’s agent 
Is that the course you want us to adopt?” g 

Vu i ° u , can mtorm your directors of that ” 3 6 
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6 ney neard the engine of the car start. 




and then the sound of its departure. Old Harr)' said: “Blast 
’em!” and then, paying no attention to the children, went out 
the same way himself. 

Patrick, bending down beside the tractor, said, “He told 
them off, all right, didn’t he? I thought that was good about the 
sultan.” 

John said, “I suppose they are going to put up a factor)' here. 
That’s the only reason they can want the land.” 

‘‘But they can’t if Mr. Prentice doesn’t let them,” Diana said. 

John tapped the side of the tractor with his knuckles. 
“They’ve got more money than he has.” 

Diana said, “But Mr. Prentice has always been here. Hasn’t 
he, Frank? No one could make him move now. He said he was 
going to buy the land himself.” 

“If he’s let,” Frank said. 

He was thinking, with admiration, of the man Carter. Calm, 
regretful, but wielding power. 

By Michaelmas the skirmish was over. The stock and equip¬ 
ment had been sold and Old Harry had gone; rumor said to live 
somewhere toward Widnes, but it was unconfirmed. The 
citizens watched the farm buildings being demolished by a gang 
of Irish laborers. There were still a few pears in the upper 
branches of the tree that ran along the south wall of the farm¬ 
house. Two of the men attacked the base of this with a cross¬ 
saw. When pears shook down, they left their sawing for a time 
to eat them, and threw some to other workmen and to the chil¬ 
dren. Just to the right of them, one of the ground-floor windows 
had been smashed by some of the men throwing stones. Each 
of the four panes had been broken out, leaving the bare cross of 
sash and uprights. 

John, munching the pear he had been given, said, “Grown 
men, destroying things just for the sake of destroying them. 

Patricia had acquired two pears. She cut the second one into 
four pieces with a penknife, and pointed the knife in turn round 
the circle, starting with herself. “Eeny-meeny-miney-mo, catch 
a nigger by his toe, if he hollers let him go, out goes—he. The 
he was Patrick who was immediately on her right; she handed 
out quarters of pear to the other three and kept one for herself. 
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“Cheating/’ Patrick observed dispassionately. 

“What do you mean-cheating? I counted fairly.” 

“Four counts to the first three lines and three to the last one. 
Fifteen altogether. If you start with yourself, it’s bound to be 
me.” 


( Patricia paused with the quarter of pear still in her hand. 
“Here you are. Take it. We always used to count like that, but 
if you think it’s cheating, you have it.” 

Patrick laughed. “I don’t want any. I only thought it funny— 

at one time you used to do it so that Frank was out always lust 
lately it’s been Di or me.” 

She flushed angrily now. “You beast! Just because your mind 
works like . .” Patrick was still smiling, and she threw herself 
at him in fury He gave way at first, but eventually pinned her 
down. He tweaked the end of her nose fairly gently. 

John said, “There goes another window.” 

nn / f ne of , k u borers ha ^ b «tten into his pear but apparently 

o °- d lf hls , tast ^ he had pitched it through the window 
°‘„ the n ’ c big butter churn had stood under that win- 

fhev stnn, l MlS r S ^ ar ? / d p3SSed mu 8 s of butte ™ilk to them as 
Patrick 1° v “T n0t t0 tTead on the wallflowers. 

Pat?”* d h ‘ S hCad C ° Se against his twin’s. "Pax? p ax, 
She heaved upward in answer. 

doesnWnif’ 1 PP T k ’ s al1 got to come down, anyway. It 
They u 5 C e y Whe ‘ her “re g'ass is broken now or liter 

I hafe youILet “ fo ' ced “ “» ««> ■> &». 

“Not unless it’s pax.” 

“Pax, then.” 

:: Anly. d Y^vi C ne- : ’ terattaCkS Whe " ^ " 0t looking? " 
sickening^Let’s^go uplo'the^ake.” g ' aSS ’ Anyone ran - A11 ‘his is 
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some who welcomed it. Mr. Heddon did. Frank was away from 
school with a heavy cold; the worst was over and he was lying 
on the sofa. Since it was Thursday, the smell of coffee and 
pastry filled the little room. Outside the rain blustered in gusts 
across the narrow strip of lawn between the cottages and the 
wall of Pinnick House. Mr. Heddon came in shaking drops off 
his raincoat. 

Mrs. Bates said, “You can shake that in the porch. And see 
that you’ve wiped your feet properly. I’ve never known a man 
like you for having the wet stick to him.” 

“Water’s like money,” Mr. Heddon said. “There’s some it 
rolls off and some it sticks to. I’d as soon be wet and wealthy 
as dry in the workhouse. I brought you some black pudding 
today, Mother. It’s the real stuff; from a blue-blooded pig.” 

“I’d be happier if money stuck to me a bit closer.” 

“Now you could be worse off. Only one boy. And how is it 
you’re not at school, Frank? You could be like Mrs. Awnstall; 
she tells me she’s expecting again, and that’ll be nine of them.” 

Frank said, “I’ve had a bad cold, Mr. Heddon.” 

Mrs. Bates said briefly, “We lost two, as you know. It’s never 
seemed like luck to me.” 

Mr. Heddon nodded. “Eh, and the boy was a good one, all 
right. I’ve never known a lad sharper. I used to think he was a 
bit too old-fashioned, but it was a shock all the same. Still, 
you’ve got Frank here, and there’s no denying he’s clever 
enough.” 

“No,” Mrs. Bates said. “There’s no denying that.” 

“Happen he’ll go into the new factor)' when he leaves the 
grammar. It’s going to be a lot bigger, I hear. There’s going to 
be an office built next. It would be a handy job for him, being 
just down the road.” 

Mrs. Bates said, “He can find a job in Prcscot. It’s only a 
penny on the tram.” 

“Nay, why go up into Prcscot when there’s a good job wait¬ 
ing on the doorstep? He could come back home for his dinner.” 

“And am I supposed to be pleased about that? He's never 
had his dinners at home since he first started school. It’s bad 
enough having the factory down the road, without having 
Frank working there.” 
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“Now, Mother, what have you got against the factory? 

There’s jobs for folks there. Mrs. Awnstall’s glad enough that 

her husband got taken on. So will others be too. There’s plenty 

of mills closing down still, and I did hear Beecham’s might be 

feeling the pinch—I m told they’re only worth nineteen-and-six 

a box now. It’s the tragedy of life that you’ve got to work to 

get money, but it’s a bigger tragedy still when you can’t get the 
work.” 


“TTat may be true enough. But I hear tell they’re putting up 
new houses on the other side of the Lane-for the workers. Any 

^^ re § s ° > ut of Liverpool; that’s what we shall have round 
here. The kids’ll be into the gardens, pinching fruit and stuff. 
And do you think the gentry will stay in these parts when that 
sort of thing happens? Mr. Smith-he’s the new butler at the 
House-was saying only yesterday that he didn’t see how the 

ArnfThcT'lfan^^"" th “ the Strdlings ' a " d the 

man m P Mr ’ Heddon said. “But I'm a practical 

we^n H h h' 1 w 'j? 0mg ’ they re goin S' and there ' s nou S h t 
e can do about it And from my own point of view, it’s no loss. 

as fa^asc’ ^ the '° dgC With an y of the bi S houses, 

be working aUheAc" ^ d ' anCC with f ° lks who ' U 

"Dregs From Bootle, as like as not.” 

as don't- °nVT?r. k,ndS ° f folk ' Thosc as P a .V- and those 

IVe cot ’a?o d d hC r °u S j aved and the second lot ’s damned, 
un tf° 8 ° d I ye , for the damned. When they clear my things 

“wTatTn .t W T ny ba ? debts in Sam Hcddon’s books '^ 
What about blasphemy? Isn t that a bad debt?” 

Mone^ thy praises losing!-' 1 ^ me bIas P heme - ‘Money, oh 

W3S a god,y 

a d xr^- k 

“l don't T 2l7 n3ge? T be /’ d never '- a - room.” ’ 

him your 1 wicked ton 1 " mUCh ° f a church g oer > so you needn’t 

being^ecent and ZT.r ° n ^ e ' Bu J there ’ s such a thing as 
6 recent, and respecting things that are decent.” 
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Mr. Hcddon gathered up his basket. “I met a parson once- 
and he’s the only one I’ve met that I’ve had any time for-and 
he said to me: ‘When religion’s decent, it’s not religion. Because 
decency,’ he said, ‘belongs to the world, and religion has no 
truck with the World, the Flesh, and the Devil.’ ” He looked 
toward Frank on the sofa. “You’re a young one, and you can 
take advice. Do it, and damn it, whatever it is. If you’re a par¬ 
son, stick to your prayers, and if you’re a sinner, stick to your 
sins. Always remember what the poet said.” 

He put his basket down again, while he struck a rhetorical 
pose: 

“Tender-handed stroke a nettle. 

And it stings you for your pains; 

Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains! 

Keep that in mind, lad, and you won’t go far wrong. Now, 
Mother, since I’m such an ungodly man, I think I'd better be 
getting on with my rounds this morning.” 

Mrs. Bates laughed. “Sit down, you old fool. You haven’t 
had your coffee yet.” 

The factor, once established, expanded steadily. The factory 
itself spread over the fields to the cast of Long Lane, straight¬ 
ened now and properly made up, while the houses for the 
workers ran in straight lines to the west. It was not long before 
they reached almost to Huyton Lane. With the houses came 
shops. The western half of Holly Ash had become a suburb of 
Liverpool. 

The thing that resigned Dr. Manson to the new Holly Ash 
was the striking up of a friendship with the A.C. general man¬ 
ager. Dr. Manson’s hobby was chess, and since leaving London 
he had been forced to fall back on correspondence games for the 
taste, so precious to him, of real opposition. The boys had all 
learned to play, and Patrick and Frank were quite good for their 
age, but they were not in Dr. Manson’s class. William Lucus 
was; he came to Holly Ash when the experimental stage was 
over and the development stage had begun, and it was not long 
before he had introduced himself to the Mansons. He was a 
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bachelor, living alone in a new, highly polished, uncomfortable 
house on the other side of the Liverpool road, and he became a 
frequent visitor at Long View. 

He was a man of deceptive mildness, a mildness so pro¬ 
nounced in his overt behavior as to be easily mistaken, by dif¬ 
ferent observers, for indifference or sen ility. He was small and 
rather round-bellied, and had a toothbrush mustache. His eyes 
were alert, but so set under heavy brows as to give an impres¬ 
sion of sleepiness. His hands were his pride, but a quiet pride 
displayed discreetly rather than uttered. They were heavily 
callused and specked with flecks of gold, the tiny particles of 
copper from the wire whose drawing was the factory's chief 
concern. He was a friendly man but a discriminating one. From 
the beginning he took to Patrick of all the children. Patrick had 
a knack of attracting the attention of men whose interests were 

technical or mechanical; his own eagerness and ability were so 
marked. J 

in/n l0ng H ef r? re Patrick had a permanent invitation 

5 fa <; tory , and Frank naturally accompanied him. They 
nodded to the gateman and went through the high steel gates 
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“Why not?” Patrick said. “If I were you I should have the 
biggest office I could, with an armchair.” 

“You’re more sure of yourself than I am, Paddy. What about 
you, Frank? A kitchen chair in a hut, or an armchair in an 
office?” 

Frank said, “I don’t think it matters.” 

“I don’t suppose it does. Aha, the tea. I shall be farther from 
the canteen in my new abode. Thank you, Lucy.” 

Patrick said, “Is there any possibility of your being moved 
from Holly Ash, Bill? I mean, at any time. Not just now.” 

“Anything’s possible. But it’s unlikely. Are you coming in to 
work with me when you leave school?” 

“Serious, Bill?” 

“It's not a bad firm. It carries a lot of dead weight, so it's not 
hard to shine in A.C. Look at me.” 

“Frank and I are trying for scholarships to the university. I 
want to take mechanical engineering. Do you think there might 
be an opening after I’ve taken my degree?” 

“Let me see. You’re fifteen now. You’ll be leaving the uni¬ 
versity when—1940?” 

“ ’Forty or ’forty-one.” 

“It’s looking ahead a bit, but I think we might fit you in. 
He smiled in Frank’s direction. “Will your Jonathan be coming 
with you?” 

Patrick shook his head. “I doubt it. Frank’s thinking of tak¬ 
ing an arts degree. He wants to be a whole and cultured citizen 
of this great country.” 

He ducked as Frank cuffed at him amiably. The last sentence 
was a paraphrase of the headmaster's continual exhortation to 
the boys to opt for the Classics side; he was himself the senior 

Classics master. . 

“Of course,” Mr. Lucus said. “What did you think of going 

in for when you leave the university, Frank?” 

“I don’t know yet. If I go to the university my mother wants 

me to be a schoolmaster.” . 

Mr. Lucus nodded his head, gently, judiciously, approvingly. 

“Yes I think you would make a good schoolmaster.” 

Patrick said facetiously, “Take a thousand lines, that boy at 

the back! No, make it ten thousand!” 
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Frank smiled. He knew what was behind Mr. Lucus’s relapse 
into politeness—disinterest, if not contempt. In that view of 
things, Patrick was important, he was not; it was a clarification 
of the man's obviously keener interest in Patrick and a looking 
forward to the time when Patrick would have divested himself 
of his unnecessary friend. With Patrick he would have argued, 
as Frank had listened to him arguing often enough. The two of 
them formed a bond, and he stood outside it. 

Mr. Lucus said, “Well, Paddy, do you think your maths are 
up to working out the difference in tension on a seven-die ma- 
chme against a five-die one, other variables as constants?” 

To be a schoolmaster was to be something that could be 
despised by people like Lucus. He had not realized it before, but 
the realization now was known and ticketed with other things. 
He was not going to be a schoolmaster; he was sure of that, 
ratrick said, I can t imagine they ever would be.” 

They will be,” said Mr. Lucus. “You'll be coming in here in 
a few years and chang.ng all my setups with a few penciled cal- 

in^thev’ , ^ in whatev£r P alat ' al surround- 

Pe S n they u T me * nto b y thcn - W1 '™ Frank is telling old 
Penrose how to run the grammar school.” 

in rtf/fnl£w- SSed th£ir f , utures t0 S cther a warm clear evening 
welthcr W h® Spnng ' It . Was 1 John ' s seventeenth birthday. Thf 

had had the m ‘ ld f ° r SeVetal da y* a " d they 

wlfh tb kUT hd 7 ea m the S arde ". a common occurrence 
with the birthdays of the twins and Diana but never before nos 

pr^arin^t^soa^away^t won^b^l C ° t ”\^P^ , ^ d "® U ^ d ^ rs ’ 

empty nfst. if^ ^ left * a " 

•^S.tota W E^w^ o r* ne K , ' l f you - Ml,mm y* for 

In Tut1 SC b " CC ? y ° U Wi " Sti111 ' a vefou" S le°f"" 1 ’ ,S StUdy ° f 
But for how long?" asked Mrs. Manson. "its is me in my 
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well-known role of Sarah Bernhardt. Throw me a cigarette, 
John." 

“For a good few years yet, since Frank and I will be going to 
the Northwestern, if we get in anywhere. Not to mention the 
girls. Unless they want to have a shot at the Immoral Tripod, 
too.” 

“Since Daddy can get me into a Liverpool hospital, I shall 

still be here,” Diana said. She had never wavered from an early 

determination to become a nurse. “Until I get my S.R.N., any- 
>> 

way. 

John said, “And then it’s Di for the high seas—nursing lepers 
on Devil Island.” 

“I’ve been thinking about Ceylon,” Diana said. At fourteen 
she was more poised and physically more attractive than her 
older sister. Her smallness was that of a petite woman; Patricia 
with her longer limbs was still gawky. “There’s something 
fascinating about Ceylon. I don’t know what it is.” 

“Perhaps the tea,” John suggested. “Has Cyprus gone to join 
Borneo and Madagascar and the rest in limbo?” 

“I don’t really mind where,” Diana said dreamily. 

“What about you, Pat?” Mrs. Manson asked. 

Patricia said: “I think perhaps I’ll be a famous man s mistress. 

A great painter, or a cabinet minister.” 

Patrick shook his head. “What an ambition. Famous men 
can pick and choose. I really think you’d better stay at home. 

Mrs. Manson tapped her cigarette ash onto the lawn. Good 
for the grass blades. Why a mistress, though? There’s a good 
deal more security and future in being a wife, and the prelim¬ 
inaries don’t require very' much more skill.” 

“I’ve no intention of being a wife ever.” She glanced at 
Frank, and then quickly to Patrick and John. “Having been 
brought up in close contact with such wonderful specimens as 
these three, I can’t believe that any woman would marry it she 
knew what she was doing. I shall know what I’m doing. I shall 
have a brilliant career, doing something or other, and be a mis¬ 
tress in my spare time.” „ . .. 

Mrs. Manson said dryly, “While admittedly lacking in per¬ 
sonal experience, I should guess that being a mistress on the 
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scale you have in mind would be even more difficult to combine 
with a brilliant career than being a wife would.” 

“I shall be a mistress,” Patricia said, “on my terms.” 
“Whichever you are,” Mrs. Manson said, “it looks as though 
I was right about the emptying nest. Even if you can’t all fly yet, 
you seem to have your eyes cocked for the weather.” 

Patrick said dramatically, “We shall never desert you, Mrs. 
Micawber. Frank in his schoolmastering and me in my wire¬ 
drawing—we 11 stay close to home and press your withered hand 
on cold winter evenings. We shall be a comfort in your declin¬ 
ing years.” 

My years have been declining for some while now, and 
k een a P es t the whole time.” She glanced at Frank. 
W ill you really be a schoolmaster? I find it difficult to imagine 
somehow.” 

,. 1 A^ ink 1 should mana ge fairly well.” He stared, smiling, at 

Mrs. Manson; he recognized in her an acuteness above that of 

the citizens and was the more determined to hold to his 

secrets. “As good a schoolmaster as Pat would be a mistress, at 
any rate. 


f° h p n Patrick laughed. Patrick said, "One in the eye for 

you, idt! 

Mrs. Manson smiled. “It wasn’t the ability I was questioning 
In any case, even if he ls a schoolmaster he probably won’t stay 

snnK C M r s - And P t* rit * ma y ver y well find more profitable 
spots to draw wire in. No, I shall be a desolate old woman, with 

my br°°d scattered to the four corners of the globe. It’s fate.’’ 

We shall offer no further opposition,” John said gravely 

hluse wf°'ll g k be ° n , eIy 3nd wrefched and die ^ the work- 

house. W e all wish you the very best of luck.” 

*,. h o 'u 0311 ddnk the cham P a g n e I send you,” Patricia said 
though you never can forgive.” ’ 

since PaTand Di’w" Said ,’ “ It>s U P to J ohn and me, 
rat and Di have ruled themselves out. We shall have tn 

Mrs. Manson stretched a hand across to John. “I think I’ll 




have another cigarette. And I think, if you don’t mind, I’ll take 
the workhouse.” 

The Manor was sold in summer. When they heard about it, 
John sent up the keys of the boathouse and the pavilion, with 
a note of explanation and of thanks. He had a letter back from 
Mrs. Strelling almost at once. 

Dear Mr. John Manson: 

Your thoughtfulness in sending the keys back to me, 
and the kindness of your good wishes, remind me of an 
old intention. I had meant to ask you to tea shortly after 
our meeting, which is a happy memory of mine. I let the 
matter slip, and in the end it became one of those things 
which should have been done but are too late to do now. 

My life seems littered with them. But at least you have 
given me the opportunity to redress in this case. I hope 
you will all give me the pleasure of having you to tea 
here on Sunday next. I shall be expecting you about half- 
past three, if I have no word from you to the contrary. 

Yours very truly, 

Elaine Strelling 

John wrote back to accept the invitation. Mrs. Bates, when 
Frank told her of it, was very doubtful. She had come to accept 
the Mansons as a natural part of her son’s life, and apart from an 
occasional sarcasm had raised no objection to the fact that in 
general he spent more time at Long View than he did at home. 
But the Manor was a different proposition; different, as she saw 
it, in kind rather than in degree. She would have been readier to 
accept social contact with the Pinnicks, even though she still 
did odd cleaning jobs there. For rough-and-ready accountancy, 
the Pinnicks and the Astons were included among the local 
gentry, but in fact the Spellings were the only family near Holly 
Ash who met what in her mind were the true standards. She 
had been in service as a girl with a family whose distinction was 
entirely in pedigree, and she could not now accept any other 
criterion. In a sense she despised the Pinnicks; they affected to 
show themselves the equals of those she knew to be their 

betters. 
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She said, “You say that John’s written back accepting?” 

Of course, Frank said. It would have been very impolite 
if he hadn’t done so.” 

She was replenishing the food in Esther’s cage. Esther was 
failing now, and occasionally extended her naturally wicked 
temper even to Mrs. Bates. She thrust her neck through the gap 
where the food tray had been taken away, and shrieked savagely 
Mrs. Bates said, “Perhaps so. But I don't like it, all the same. 
I m surprised at Mrs. Stalling. 1 believe they used to have the 
local children up at the Manor at one time-at Christmas, and 
tor a party in summer. But that’s a lot different from asking 
people to tea. I don’t think it’s a good thing at all.” 

Frank said, “If Mrs. Stalling doesn’t know how to behave it 
isn t up to us to tell her, is it?” 

Eisther snapped at her as she brought the tray back. “Get in, 

on MrS ’ Bates cried ’ " Get back before I fetch you 

Shooed th h ret r ted l a ? d She P ushed the tra y borne and 
rea P d P v t m ^ throu P h the rin g s to hold it. “You show too 

r u ° ° ne ' S Sa,d an > thln S about 

tcuing Mrs. Strolling how to behave. Anyway, I don’t see as 

how you need to be eoneerned in this. If she 7 d dn ? t mention 
you by name, then you’re not asked.” 

^he said ‘all of you’ in the letter.” 
hmM e 7 ea J nt „ the f other Mansons. If she wrote to the eldest 

anyway/^ “ ' ° ffend her ’ a " d bf^eavfng'the^isirict soon 

popular’tune ^ «« 

b-as very msensitive to tone, ,/e hu^medlhe meTodyl 
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Mrs. Bates said, “Just what did she say in her letter—about 
inviting all of you?” 

“I can’t remember. Something about remembering when she 
met us all at the lake and hoping we would come to tea with 
her.” 

He hummed another half dozen bars before she spoke again. 
“In that case you’d better go. But let them do the talking.” 

“I generally do,” he said. 

Mrs. Strelling received them in the drawing room. They had 
not seen her since the time at the lake, and although there 
had been reports of her being ill, they had not been serious 
enough to prepare them for the change. Her face was very 
white, the cheeks sunken and the brow’s arch gaunt above eyes 
whose clearness was the clearness of pain. Her hair was quite 
white now, and drawn back tightly into a bun. She got up from 
a bureau where she had been writing, and greeted them. 

“You’re John, I know. I should never forget your face. Intro¬ 
duce me to the others again.” 

There had been some argument among the citizens as to how 
they should address her. They had not come to any common 

agreement. . „ 

John said, “These are my sisters, ma’am. Patricia and Diana. 
“Now I remember,” Mrs. Strelling said. “Patricia had the 

rudder. Isn’t that right?” 

Patricia said, “Yes, Mrs. Strelling.” . 

“My brother, Patrick,” John said. “Pat’s twin. And this is 

Frank Bates.” 

“I’d almost forgotten that item. But I remember seeing you 
peeping out of the window. You will be the Frank Bates from 

Ash Cottages?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” . . , 

“There was a time when I knew everyone m Holly Asn. 
Fortunately I gave up that small achievement before Holly Ash 
itself made it impossible by growing so fast. It’s funny-my 
husband fought the proposal to bring the tram lines through 
Holly Ash so bitterly; it was a battle and everyone for miles 
around joined in. And they lost and the trams came, but 
nothing happened. Nothing apart from the trams, that is, and 
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one gets used to the noise. The factor)' started without any fuss 
at all, without anyone noticing what was happening, and look 
at the change it has brought.” 

“We are sorry to know you are leaving, ma’am,” John said. 
“It was thoughtful of you to send back the keys. One acts 
selfishly in so many ways. I’m afraid. You enjoyed using the 
lake, did you not? 

John nodded. “Very much.” 

“That part of the estate is being sold to the Cables people, 
ou didn t know that? You see, it comes in the end to people 
like me selling out to those we called our enemies. The trams 
now—the local people did not object to them. They were 
pleased to be able to get into Liverpool and Prescot so easily, 
rso, it was we who agitated about it, and now ... I suppose 
they will have the lake filled in. They could hardly do anting 
else with it, could they?” ' b 

Patrick said, “They have to find somewhere to build. Mrs. 
Mrelling. Factories have to be built, and the land has to be got 
from somewhere.” 8 

. ' va j s i nce his growing friendship with Mr. Lucus that Pat¬ 
rick had shown signs of an unusual earnestness on points of 
pubhc interest He spoke now patiently, eager to explain 

d„W ’ Pa f nCk ’, MrS - Strellln g said- "You are quite right. I in- 

hi am case l'Y Tf CVe ?'T lg ' includin g * guilt)' conscience. 

not an ’ 1 f'° u d iave hacl t0 leave vci y soon. My illness will 

Fohn'sZt me h f 3y Cre ' 1 W3S S0Iry aboilt the ,ake when I got 
dies, th ’ Ut ?° U are l 0lln S a "d I don’t suppose you take 

^/llf v, Serl ° US ! y u 1 think we cou,d ha ve tea now, don't 

o hou nW Th “V ’T ‘‘ ° Utside; rve becom e a dreadful 
sash Wdf h heSe . ast few > ears ” She pulled the trailing 

built whal ha^ to h r - Te " Patriek ’ ” factori “ b -e to b? 
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serious enough, I'm afraid. Except as fighters, and as one grows 
old one sees how good a thing courage is, but how luckless.” 

John smiled. “Then you don’t recommend courage, ma’am?” 

“Not if a man is looking only for success. Then courage may 
help him, but it will more likely be his undoing. For success, I 
would advise single-mindedness. But courage is worth having, I 
think. Because few people can have success, and courage is a 
great comfort in failure. Thank you, Bessie. Would you bring 
the cherry cake in? And would you take this letter for the 
post?” 

The tea had been brought in on a large clumsy trolley. Bessie 
was one of Frank's old playmates from the time of playing 
house in the ruins beside the tram lines; she was a year or two 
older than he. She had darted him one quick look as she came 
into the room—a look in which he read surprise, but not envy; 
rather the reverse. It crossed his mind with regret that it would 
have been excellent some day to own this house, to be able to 
see envy on such faces as that, and that that ambition, at least, 
could never be achieved. The world changed, he perceived, too 
fast for ambitions to be tied to the particular. That left only 
ambition for its own sake, savored quietly and alone. 

“Miss Patricia,” Mrs. Strelling said, “would you be kind 
enough to serve tea? I’m sure John will help you with the 
plates.” 

Patricia was taken by surprise, but she acquitted herself well. 
John performed his own duties with grave elegance, while Mrs. 
Strelling looked on approvingly. Diana was the only one of the 
party who still showed signs of uneasiness; Patrick's embarrass¬ 
ment had been only temporary. 

Mrs. Strelling said, “The things one doesn’t do always seem 
to have much worse effects than those one does. I have had a 
very lonely life here. And yet I could have had the pleasure o 
your companies, for I’m sure you would always have been too 
polite to refuse to come if I had asked you. And now there is 
only time for all the business of getting ready to go. You must 
tell me some things about yourselves. Diana, you are t e 
youngest. Do they bully you?” 

Diana shook her head. “No, ma’am.” 

“I was one of a large family, and all boys but me. I hey 
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bullied me dreadfully. We lived in a very rambling house in 
Lincolnshire, and I was continually finding new hiding places 
and continually being flushed-as they called it-out of them. It 
was very much like a fox hunt, I suppose, in manv ways. I cried 
away many afternoons in fear and anxiety, and I thought that I 
only had to grow up to be free of both. 

“They were all killed young, my brothers. Two in the Boer 
War and two in the German War. And Harry was killed in a 

3 real fox hunt, and Dick disappeared somewhere in 
South America I cried for them all, and as I cried I remem- 

were d h °T hey had T ted me ' and 1 cried aI1 the more. They 

Diana Yonr 0, h r eS ’ bUt Were Ve ^ brave ' You are lucky’ 
, Your brothers are not cruel to you, and they are going 

fields andViTs l" d there . w , il1 be n0 wars . a nd no hunting 
eJds and no South America. Its strange, you know I think 

bout hem more and more. And as I gfow older I remember 

Diana’s C v' ld ’" ^ asl<ed ’ ‘‘ what is if ? Have I upset you?" 
kilkd ,” V ° ,Ce W3S UnStC3d >'- "' n ’ at ‘hey should°all be 

Bu/it all happened^ loni’lime ago " I S '\° Uld n0t te " sad tales - 
now. Once it has happened, it ca^’t happen'ag^’’* a " ° VCr 



him^aek‘int'^Reno^ Ash^ ? trCCt and took 

Lucus had lived in was occunfed iL a h ° use that Mr - 

“ mdy; thC Cartwn ghts lived i/a ^ Ba^on 




Spellings’ land. It was, in fact, shielded altogether from both 
the factor)' and its attendant housing estates by a copse, which 
was all that now remained of the Spellings’ wood. It was a solid 
comfortable house with an air of having been there a long time 
and well supplied with brick pillars, at present festooned with 
climbing roses. 

Bates waited outside the garage for Cartwright. He indicated, 
when Cartwright came out, the copse that ran right up to the 
end of the garden. 

“Do you have much trouble with children coming through 
from that direction? I see you have a nice little orchard.’’ 

Cartwright looked at the wood with a pride of ownership. 

“Trouble? No, no. It’s factory ground, you know. I believe 
there used to be a certain amount of trespassing at one time, but 
the war stopped all that. Sabotage to pick a leaf of holly. The 
effect has lasted. It’s beautifully quiet here. Too quiet for me in 
some ways, but Milly’s always wanted quietness.” 

Bates said, “I wonder where the children play now?” 

Cartwright led the way into the house. “At the sports ground 
mostly, I should think. There always seem to be hundreds of 
them there anyway. And I don’t think all of them have parents 
in A.C. by a long way. There’ll probably be a reckoning on that 
score eventually, but it’s Icklcs’s worry, not mine. They’re talk¬ 
ing about a municipal sports ground, but God knows where 
they’ll get the land from.” 

“How many factories are there in Holly Ash now?” 

“Five, if vou count a ramshackle affair that makes some kind 

of boiled sweets. Milly! We’re here.” 

Milly came down the stairs, bulking even larger than was 
reasonable against the sunset light from a window behind her. 
She greeted Bates in a friendly but shy fashion. He wondered 
what Helen had found common in her; her clothes probably— 
she might have deliberately dressed to accentuate her massive 

fatness, and the colors were all wrong. 

The two Cartwrights did not make a good, or even pleasant, 
pair. She seemed to have a bad effect on him. He talked more, 
and more loudly, and laughed a lot. The talk was not directed 
against her in any way, but as he talked she grew s yer. a cs 
felt contempt, not unmixed with annoyance, for a man who 
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could have lived with a woman as long as Cartwright had and 

yet, with the best intention, be unable to do anything about 

what was clearly of great concern to him-the mastering of her 
shyness. 

She made them a good dinner, but it was punctuated by jokes 
of Cartwright’s that were progressively feebler and progressively 
more hdanous to Cartwright himself. Bates hoped, for her sake, 
that Mrs. Cartwright would abandon the two men to their own 
devices with coffee, but she stayed with them, probably on 
Cartwrights insistence. The atmosphere did not improve in 

any way. r 

»V aid a ‘ '-‘.•■Would you think it terribly rude of me if I 
vent for a stroll? I was born near here, you know. I should like 

haunt 0 sVd 0U h d and se V vhat,s bcc °me of some of my old 
~" f ’ 1 don t suppose there will be any time tomorrow.” 

means^Yon’l, T n ,£ ot ata "’ °' d man ’ You P°P bv all 
" , Y find thln S s chan S ed > mark you. Never min'd, if 

ulenN nf'l . a ; r t L m k nta . n ’ 00d .' v , hc ">'° u «>™ bact . H'ere’s 
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peal Cartwrth°t U h ‘ *1' ni g bt with *»«* beginning to ap- 
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Going home he thmmt Wab f d ,n tbe °PP osite direction. 

rabbihng boatina on t^ 1 V 7 u" g evcmn g-climbing trees, 
thp r ting on the lake—to be going home . . and vet 

and he mTght hsT’ ? " d 'T n ° dim wal1 in the distance, 
bound tTam m V ? m for the familiar sound of the west- 

vastness of Liverpoo! H^tmd" 8 '" 8 ''** Wa> ' t0ward the distant 
left was so thin that he c ?P avc,n f nt . and tb e copse on his 
through it C0U ’ d SEe the bghts of the factory 

CarttdghTWtVns"! ° ther h ° USeS ° f much the sa me type as 
into the Livemool ™7J SPe lC a , nd quiet road - Jt turned 
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lieving at first that he must have forgotten the lie of the land. 
Where his home had stood was raised the proud facade of 
Woolworth’s. 

All that side of the road was a shopping arcade; it extended 
higher up toward the Knowslcy Lane and down as far as he 
could see. Pinnick House had gone; at least, he presumed it did 
not still stand, isolated, behind the glass and chromium and 
polished black granite that faced him. His first guess had been 
right—Ash Cottages had stood there, directly opposite. The old 
milestone and mounting block had been left; it had stood out¬ 
side the gardener’s cottage and now formed a kind of link be¬ 
tween Woolworth’s and a chain-store grocer)' shop. Its pic¬ 
turesqueness had saved it for this unlovely marriage. 

He crossed the road automatically, but as automatically 
headed down the hill, away from the spot where Ash Cottages 
had stood. The pavement was still wide, but it was concrete 
flagged in place of the stony soil that had stretched between the 
curbstone and the high wall of Pinnick House. There were not 
many people about—a young girl walking briskly, a middle-aged 
couple, a boy of about seven staring into the window of a toy 
shop. High curving concrete lamp standards threw their electric 
violet against the softer, bluer night sky. 

Bates paused. As though he had been walking with his eyes 
closed, judging distance by his strides, he knew where he was. 
Here, on his right, the gate to the House, the Lodge, and Sandy 
anxiously waiting for the arrival of the car. And directly op¬ 
posite, on the other side of the road, the ruins in which they 
had played house.. He looked at a shoe shop, exclaiming sum¬ 
mer sale in red letters, and from there across the road. Nothing 
but the road, and the ragged flow of traffic, and the fenced-in 
boundaries of the copse. 

A voice said, “Hello, Mr. Bates.” 

He realized that he had noticed the approach, without paying 
any attention to it: a uniformed policeman walking solidly up 
the hill, glancing into windows, occasionally trying the door o 
a shop. He looked more closely. Despite the uniform, the recog¬ 
nition was not difficult. „ 

“Sid!” he said. “I never knew you’d gone into the borce. 

Sid nodded, grinning. “Went in after my demob. 
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“Well, I’m damned!” He looked at him closely. “I should 
never have thought you would be big enough.” 

Just made it. I think the R.E.s put the extra half an inch on. 
I was three years digging tunnels through Gib. I hear you’ve 
been doing well-running the Cables now?” 

“Senior office boy, you might call it.” 

“Good luck to you. Back on a visit? Oh, the Gala, I suppose. 
Come down to present the prizes?” 

“Yes.” He was tantalized by the thought that here beside 
him was someone who shared his own memories, who could 
close his eyes and see the gates of the House, the trams swaying 

hlTrh h k ^ Q h J a ^ ches alon g their grassy tracks. “This place 
has changed, Sid. From our time.” 

s.d hunched his shoulders back and pulled down the bottom 

one near ihem e g g the Street of sho P S; there "° 
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Bates laughed. “Nothing we can do about it. Times have 
changed.” 

“ I hey have, by God! When I think of what it used to be 
like . . . Do you know—they’ve got four different clubs—work¬ 
ing men’s clubs, they call them—between here and Long Lane. 
After they’ve done damn all at your place all day, they spend 
the evening drinking cut-price beer, and telling each other how 
good it’s going to be when Clem’s back in Downing Street. I 
patrol past them night after night, and it’s as much as I can do 
to stop myself from spewing sometimes. I tell you, they turn 
my stomach.” 

“I can imagine that it’s not too pleasant for you. Why don’t 
you ask for a transfer?” 

“Nay!” Sid said. “Why should I go? I was born here in Holly 
Ash. And my mother’s still alive, you know—she’s living with 
Peggy and me now.” 

He smiled, a broad sly smile under his policeman’s helmet. 
“There was one night I enjoyed myself—the night after the last 
election. Eh, they were quiet that night! I walked up and down, 
passing one club after another, and there was hardly a sound 
from any of them. Each time I went past one, I said to myself: 
‘Good old Winston!’ And when it was turning-out time, they 
went like undertakers. They couldn’t really believe it had hap¬ 
pened.” 

Sid paused, and looked up and down the road with a curious 
combination of furtiveness and the law’s solemnity. He leaned 
toward Bates. 

“I’ll tell you something, Frank, and I’ve never told a soul else. 
About midnight I came up to the Constitutional—that’s the 
biggest of the lot. There wasn’t anyone about, and do you know 
what I did? I went up to the door and ...” 

He put his mouth up toward Bates’s ear, relating his exploit. 
Then he stood away again. His laughter interfered with speech. 

“Right up against the front door! And as I did, I was saying 
out loud, ‘There you arc, chaps—there’s a toast to you! He 
shook his head. “I was bloody silly, mind. If someone had come 
along, it would have been out of the Force with Sidney. But I d 
never felt so pleased with myself for years, I tell you. 

Bates had been laughing in sympathy; the picture conjured 
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up was funny enough. He said now, “Good for you, Sid. Still, I 
don’t know how you stand it.” 

I despise them—that s how I stand it. Despise them for the 
silly ignorant blighters they are.” 

Bates looked about him; at the concrete flags, the towering 

street lights, the gleaming window glass. “If it were only the 

people it would be bad enough, but the place itself has changed 
so much, hasn’t it?” 

Sid’s gaze followed his own. “Changed? Eh, I suppose it has. 
Do you know—I vc forgotten where places used to be. You lived 
up the road a bit, didn’t you?” Bates nodded. “Yes, I reckon 

the place has changed, but you don’t notice it when you've 
been here nearly all the time.” 

The two men looked up the hill, toward Woolworth’s and 
the bus stop. 

,• ‘T he P) a “ isa11 right." Sid said. "It's the bloody folks who 
live here that’s the trouble.” 
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Patricia said, “I wouldn’t mind trying it. It’s only this last 
stretch that’s really tricky; the early part should be easy.” 

Mrs. Manson turned away from the window. “I don’t pro¬ 
pose to make myself giddy looking down there.” With her back 
to the others, she suneyed the small room approvingly. “It’s 
really not at all bad. How far are you from the bathroom?” 

“Two or three doors,” Frank said. 

Patricia sat down on Patrick’s bed. She said wistfully, “I do 
envy you. Getting away on your own ... no ties.” 

“You’re letting your imagination run away with you,” Pat¬ 
rick said. “You might say that of John, larking around Oxford, 
but these are the hard-working provinces.” 

“John’s different,” she said. “Why should you get away? 
You’re only my twin. There’s no justice for women.” 

“You wanted to train to be a secretary,” Mrs. Manson 
pointed out. “If you’d gone to university first that would have 
set back the appointed day when you marry your boss, by three 
years.” 

“I’m not going to marry him,” Patricia said. “I suppose you’re 
right. I should like to have the satisfaction of starting to earn 
money before Paddy docs, too.” 

“Far be it from me to discourage any of you from that,” Mrs. 
Manson said. “Thank you, Di. It’s hardly credible that within 
a decade or so you should all of you be supporting yourselves. 
God knows what your father and I will do with the money. I 
doubt if we shall know.” 

She had been feeling in her bag for her cigarette case; Patrick 
produced a packet and offered her one. “I suppose you could 
take up cigars. Frank?” 

Patricia stretched her hand out also. “Thanks.” Patrick put 
the packet away. “I don’t approve of young ladies smoking. 

Mrs. Manson said, “I only became a heavy smoker owing to 
the strain on my nerves of having to bring the four of you up. 
She blew out a curl of smoke. “I’m only surprised I didn t take 

to smoking opium.” . 

Patrick said, “Taking false credit for an enforced virtue. 1 

don’t suppose anyone offered you any opium.” 

“And do you,” Patricia said, “recommend wife- and mother¬ 
hood to me as a profession, after all that?” 
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“Most decidedly. You can’t imagine how it makes you look 

forward to old age. I don’t think there can be such a delightful 

feeling of anticipation in any other walk of life. Are you sure 

there isn’t anything else either of you want, while the shops are 
still open?” r 

Frank said, Thank you, Aunt Julia. I think we’re well 
enough stocked.” 

Mrs. Manson said, “You’re the sensible member of the 

partnership, Frank. I rely on you to let me know if anything is 
required. J & 

Patricia said, “Uncle Frank will look after you, Paddy. Don’t 
worry about anything while you’ve got Uncle Frank.” 
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chastely permitted them to kiss her simultaneously—a cheek for 
each. 

They heard the hostel clock striking the hour before they 
were in sight of the hostel itself. They quickened their steps yet 
further; there was a chance that the porter might not lock up 
on time. But when they reached the front they could see that 
the hope was a vain one; the big oak doors were firmly secured 
for the night. 

Patrick said, “Damn, damn, damn! And only half a kiss at 
the gate. What do we do now?” 

Frank looked up the wide front of the building to the small 
square that was the window of their room. Patrick’s eye fol¬ 
lowed his. 

“I suppose we could try it,” Frank said. 

Patrick drew in breath noisily through his nostrils. “Onward 
and upward,” he said. “Excelsior!” 

“Yes,” Frank said. “But I’ll lead the way. I don’t trust your 
idea of what’s a reasonable climb.” 

They walked over to the foot of the drain pipe, and examined 
it. Patrick got his hands round the pipe and shook it hard. 

“Sound as a bell,” he said. Frank had sat down and was tak¬ 
ing his shoes off. “Ah yes.” Patrick followed suit. “1 ie them 
round our necks? I wish I’d remembered to put a new shoelace 
in. Therc’s hardly any spare. Solution! Take the lace right out 
and just knot it round the first eyehole.” 

Frank said, “O.K. I’m ready. Give me five yards start, and let 

me keep it. No crowding on this course.” 

He began to climb, going steadily and looking only at the face 
of the wall directly before him. After a time he heard a cry— 
“Wc’re off!”—from below, but did not look down. I he dim 
was one that required continuous physical effort, but apart from 
that was not exceptionally difficult. It was rather hard on the 

toes. . „ . 

At one stage, Patrick whistled. “That’s a nice drop, fie 
called. “That would give you fallen arches if you landed on your 
bsrc feet/* 

Frank said, “Don’t be a fool, Paddy. Keep your eyes on the 
wall.” 
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‘Don t worry,” Patrick said. “I’ve got a good head for heights. 
This is going very well. Damn good exercise.” 

“Save your breath,” Frank said. 

He reached the point where their own drain pipe branched 
away to the right, and carefully transferred himself onto it. It 
was a great deal more difficult to scale this pipe than the other; 
there was the problem of disposing of the excess weight brought 
into play by the flatter line of his body. Tire pipe was closer to 
the wall m addition, which made his hold on it more pre¬ 
carious. He paused, trying to wrap himself round the pipe as 
well as he could, and called back. 1 1 

wT addy i is 3 lot trickicr than the °ther. Hang on 

to the vertical till I’ve got right along it.” 5 

Patrick called, “Righto. I’ll study the night sky.” 
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remember if the inside ledge was the kind that would give a 
firm grip. 

Patrick called, “You weren’t serious about going down again? 
This blasted shoelace has me half choked as it is.” 

Frank inched himself higher up the pipe. It was the only 
thing to do; he tried to keep his mind from dwelling on the 
result of failure. Patrick called, “You’re not going over the 
roof, are you?” Frank looked down at the window ledge. He 
was two or three feet above it. He would have to fling himself 
sideways and at the same time grab for the inside of the 
window. It was the sort of exercise that looked neat and only a 
trifle risky when worked out on paper. The point was: would he 
ever be able to bring himself to the point of jumping? 

In a resigned voice, Patrick said, “Say something, if it’s only 
‘Merry Christmas/ ” 

Frank said, “Stay where you are.” His own voice sounded 
strange. He tensed himself against the pipe, but found the 
tension relaxing before his mind could say “Go!” Then, with 
sharp clarity, his mind seized on the essentials of his dilemma. 
If he waited only a few more minutes the attempt would be¬ 
come impossible. And that would leave the descent, in a state 
of fatigue made worse by nerves. Deliberately, he glanced down. 
The wall fell sheer for over seventy feet to the strip of flower 
border, narrow and dim in the moonlight. His heart seemed to 
expand and suddenly contract again. Then, without waiting any 
longer, he threw himself sideways at the window. 

His shoulder slammed painfully against the upright, and he 
felt himself falling, out and down. There was an indistinguish¬ 
able exclamation from Patrick beneath him. He brought his left 
arm down hard and heard rather than felt the crash as the pane 
went. His arm was through it, hooking on to the wood. When 
it creaked, he had a moment’s fear that the window might slam 
shut, but the bar held. He pulled himself up, and levered him¬ 
self through the narrow opening. When at last he stood up in¬ 
side the room he felt something blinding his eyes and, putting 
his hand up, realized it was sweat. 

He threw the window right open and looked out. Patrick was 
crouched on the pipe, staring up at him. Frank laughed. 

“You can come up now!” 
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, Patrick scaled the last few feet. Frank stretched his arms out, 

took Patrick s hands, and swung him easily across and into the 

room. Then he went to the door, and put the light on. Patrick’s 
face was white. 

Frank looked at the fragments of broken glass. "Another 
charge on the beer money. Still, we missed going on report." 
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was left with Mary. She was not unattractive, but gave the ap¬ 
pearance of a heavier, underlined version of her sister, who was 
daintily pretty. 

Patrick offered his commiserations to Frank on his relatively 
poorer luck. He discussed the girls frankly as possible means of 
sexual gratification but with the utmost friendliness toward 
them. 


“I preferred her neck,” Patrick explained, “but I shouldn’t 
imagine it’s necessarily a good guide; I was just lucky. Mind 
you, from the point of view of quantity you’re on a good wicket. 
Child-bearing hips and at least one size larger brassiere. Mary’s 
a nice girl, too. If it were a question of marrying either of them, 
which God forbid, I’m not sure I shouldn’t take Mary. There’s 
something about Hilda’s mouth . . . teeth, perhaps—she looks 
as though she might bite.” 

He talked gaily of his progress. “Would you believe it? The 
left one, but not the right. What can be so special about the 
right?” 

“That’s the wooden one,” Frank said. 

Patrick laughed. “The rate of attrition will have to increase, 
though. The way things arc going on, I shall get my degree first, 
if not my old-age pension.” 

Frank kept well concealed his determination to take over 
Hilda himself. During the early stages of their joint walking out 
he applied himself casually but with good effect to Mary; he 
found a pleasure of interest and power in observing the small 
signs of behavior which showed her increasing trust in and need 
for him. The catch in her breath was something to be sought 
for and achieved, patiently and carefully. 

From that point of view, he knew, Hilda would not be so 
favorable a subject; she had a greater selfishness than her elder 
sister and so was less susceptible. Nor did her superior physical 
charm affect him. It was, he recognized, simply a question of 
taking something from Patrick—something that Patrick was not 


willing to give. 

He went about the annexation with the same care that he 
gave to procuring Mary’s affection—the calculated look, the 
slight pressure on her arm when the opportunity offered. The 
most profitable approach was that of special intimacy; remarks 




and small jokes were directed to Hilda, building up a web of 
recollection and awareness that excluded the other two. Her 
selfishness helped considerably; she naturally prized the more 
direct interest Frank showed above Patrick’s casual friendly 
attentions. In a few weeks he knew he had secured her. 

On a November afternoon, the four of them were in Liver¬ 
pool without any definite purpose in view. They would probably 
have tea somewhere, and by the time that was over the cinemas 
would be open. Meanwhile they wandered with no immediate 
aim in the region of the Pier Head. Frank led the way onto the 
pier, down the ramp-slanting sharply since the tide was out- 
and through to the landing stage. The ferry boats huddled 
against the wharf, and beyond them the Mersey stretched grav 

and unfriendly, its heavy waters whipped into froth by an east 
wind. J 


yoMary said, “Golly! I wouldn’t like to be out on that, would 

The signboard directly facing them advertised the New 
Brighton ferry; it was due to leave in less than five minutes 
rrank glanced at. Hilda; she caught his eye and he winked at her 
solemnly. He said to Patrick, “How about it, Paddy? Just the 
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them together. ‘ Bless you, my children. We’ll see you again 
someday, and may all your troubles be little ones. Come on, 
Hilda. We’ve only just got time to climb aboard.” 

F rom the rail they looked down on the two faces on the land¬ 
ing stage. Mar)' was looking confused; Patrick grinned up with 
more cheerful bewilderment. Beside Frank, Hilda clutched his 
arm tightly. Her excitement was clear, and could be taken ad¬ 
vantage of. He made up his mind that he would seduce her that 
afternoon. 

He called down to the other two, “Don’t forget to enjoy 
yourselves!” 

Patrick was already in their room when he got back that 
night. He was sitting on the edge of his bed, reading a textbook 
on mechanics. He looked up as Frank entered. 

“Well,” he said. “The sailor home from sea.” 

Frank took off his raincoat and hung it up in his cupboard. 
“What was the toast like? Warm and crisp?” 

“Cold and soggy. And then I got let in for a musical. How 
did you get on?” 

Frank took his jacket off. He glanced at Patrick. 

“Very pleasant.” He paused. “I took the liberty of doing a 
little something for you. On the seaward side of the Fort, the 
tide being out.” 

“Doing something? You mean . . . ? Well, I’m damned!” 

Frank watched his face. This was where the satisfaction was 
to be expected; not in the uneasy scuffling motions on the sand 
under the gray stone precipice of the Fort. Anger would be best, 
but almost any sign of discomfiture or resentment would be 
enough. And Patrick would not be able to hide it. 

Frank said, “She’s a very warmhearted girl. I’m surprised 
you've taken so long over it, Paddy.” 

Suddenly Patrick grinned. “Congratulations. You’ll have to 
give me a few lessons. I’m just not up to your level.” He nodded 
toward the gas ring. “Kettle’s on. After a triumphal afternoon 
you shouldn’t object to making the cocoa.” 

The two girls passed out of their lives not long afterward 
under the stress chiefly of lack of time that could be devoted to 
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them. The diversion, once again, came from Patrick. He was 
approached for a contribution to an Aid for Spain fund, the 
Spanish Republican position being then clearly in great need of 
contributions, and, after arguing with the collector, began an 
intensive course of reading up the situation. The reading nat¬ 
urally extended to other aspects of foreign affairs from the same 
left-wing point of view, and from that to domestic affairs. Pat¬ 
rick joined the ranks of what was described, to distinguish it 
from the university Labour party, as the Socialist party, and 

finally abandoned the Green Anchor for the premises of the 
party. 


These were represented by the rooms of Stansfield, who was 
a lecturer in chemistry and whose persistent visions of himself 
as the whole man” extended to a vague self-identification with 
bocrates—he was prepared to risk his career, his life, if that were 
necessary, in the cause of the intellectual liberation of youth. 
1 he precautions he took against being detected in the Socratic 
role were, as he frequently explained, adopted with reluctance. 
Against his own natural eagerness for complete frankness-for 
e ock even, if the capitalists should ever be prepared to push 
their persecution so far-he had to set the needs of a generation 
continually renewed. They could not be left without a guide. 
He attempted to impress Frank with this aspect, when Patrick 
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He no longer imagined for himself material success, although it 
was clear that he would have enjoyed it; his self-delusion was in 
thinking that he exercised any real influence over the young 
men who came to his rooms simply because they were handy, 
and put up with his presence for the sake of their advantages. 

Patrick had already discovered, and confided to Frank, that 
Stansfield was well off. In fact, he had a small private income 
in addition to his salary as a lecturer; his own needs were 
modest, and he was able to indulge his young visitors with open 
boxes of Turkish cigarettes, Chianti with the odd meals he 
provided, and a good supply of spirits. 

Stansfield ushered the two of them in. “Throw your things 
on one of the chairs, and take a couple of pews. What are you 
boys having? Beer, sherry, Scotch?” 

“Beer,” Patrick said. “Got the new barrel tapped yet?” 

“Tapped last night, and well sampled,” Stansfield said. “Go 
and draw yourself a glass. Well, Frank, what’s your poison?” 

“Thanks. I’ll have whisky.” 

Stansfield said, “And so will I. Now, Frank, are we going to 
have you in the party?” 

Frank said, “Paddy docs my political thinking for me.” 

“We'll teach you to think for yourself,” Stansfield said con¬ 
fidently. “That’s our first concern, eh, Paddy? Think for your¬ 
self and you’ll come automatically to thinking the way we do. 
That’s the beauty of Socialism.” 

He prepared a scratch meal for them, arranging things care¬ 
lessly but with gusto. He put on a little apron for the purpose. 
His kitchen was equipped with a number of devices that Frank 
had only seen previously in American films, and the seating 
consisted of stools which pulled out from the table. While they 
were eating, Stansfield said to Frank, “You’re on the arts side? 
Do you know Ted Galloway?” 

Galloway was a big handsome third-year man, with a lame 
foot. 

“Only by sight.” 

“He should be along this evening. I think he has a great 
future ahead of him. He has a—an essential grasp of things, 
along with a flair. He’s going to be a big man.” 

Frank looked at him. “In any particular way?” 
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He had deliberately phrased the question mildly, but he saw 

Stansfield return his look with quick suspicion. He realized 

something else then-that all the converts were going to be big 

men. All they needed to do was to listen, and to argue not too 

powerfully, and the mantle would be thrown lightly across their 
shoulders. 

Stansfield said, “In the movement, of course. But having an 
effect on the world outside as well.” 

Frank said. Of course. ’ He looked at Stansfield seriously “I 

look forward to meeting him.” 

"Yes,” Stansfield sa.d happily. “He should be along some 
time tonight. 
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adults to be so treated by a child. Now, in all appearance a 
man, the assurance was still there; he would not be less success¬ 


ful on account of the change, but perhaps more. 

Patricia had wandered into the room and entered the argu¬ 
ment, surprisingly enough, on Patrick’s side. 

“We don’t blame you, John,” she explained, “so much as 
your environment. If you have to live in an atmosphere of the 
Middle Ages, it must be very difficult not to have what you 
think conditioned by it.” 

“Good God!” he said. “Oxford’s simply swarming with Com¬ 
munists.” 


“Credit to them,” she said, “for rising above it. In that case, 
it is your fault. If others can use their brains sensibly, so should 
you.” 

Patrick said with exasperation, “Communists aren’t the 
point. Don’t play into his hands by letting him talk about Com¬ 
munists. It’s Socialism we’re talking about.” 

John asked blandly, “What’s the difference?” 

“All the difference in the world. You might as well ask what 
the difference is between a Methodist and a Roman Catholic.” 


“Fundamentally there is none. Don’t your brand of Socialists 
accept the Marxist dialectic as the basis of their faith?” 

“Faith!” Patrick slammed his right fist into his left palm. “If 
you can’t argue, the least you can do is avoid that kind of cheat- 
ing—you can’t bring in words like faith when we’re talking 
about reason.” 

Patricia said, “But faith does come into it. Faith in all kinds 
of things. And I don’t see what’s wrong with bringing in the 
Communists, either. I think the Communists do things a lot 
more efficiently than the Socialists have done. Look at Spain. 

The Spanish scene was the one permanent topic of conversa¬ 
tion at Stansficld’s; Patrick showed his irritation at having it 
thrust at him by someone who could not be expected to have 
his own wide knowledge of the affair. 

“The only reason the Communists are more efficient in Spain 
is that Russia is the only country giving reasonable support to 
the Republican government.” 

“Of course,” Patricia said. “That's what I meant. 

“No, it isn’t. How could it be?” 




“I," said Patricia, “know what I meant.” 

“You obviously don’t-all that blether about faith, and then 
talking about greater efficiency.” 

John said, “As an impartial bystander, I don’t see how the 

claim to greater efficiency can be refused. Socialism may have 

killed its thousands, but Communism its tens of thousands.” 

“That's just where the lie can be pinned down,” Patrick said. 

Pie was flushed and angry; it was as strange, Frank thought, that 

the anger should come so quickly as that it should be so easily 

dissipated. “Where are the purges of Socialism? Where are the 

mass starvations of Socialism? That’s precisely the difference. 

Communism uses killing as a means to its ends. Socialism is 
opposed to violence.” 

John raised one eyebrow. “Purges? Mass starvation? Off the 
point, Paddy. We were talking about the war in Spain. If the 
Communists believe in killing and the Socialists object to 
violence, then the Communists must be more efficient. Wars 

are for killing people, you know.” 

f 7 , Frank rj' aid ' “ Ar | ument doesn’t alter things, does it? Either 
the worlds going Socialist or it isn’t. I think it is, personally.” 
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People’s Cable Factories? Or will you settle for a capitalist 
directorship on the side?” 

‘‘Capitalism won’t exist then.” 

“I agree,” Patricia said. “Faith—what did I say?” 

She and John were laughing together as the other two went 
out. 

The clubfooted Galloway, touchy in his two-year seniority, 
presented the only real opposition to Frank’s emergence as the 
power in Stansfield’s group. He had been, of all the many apples 
of Stansfield’s eye, the sweetest; Frank guessed that his striking 
male beauty, enhanced like Baldur’s by the one crippled foot, 
had had much to do with it. Frank’s own assumption rested on 
surer psychological grounds; he had been the hardest to convert 
and made a point of being just sufficiently independent of the 
group viewpoint to be distinctive without being heretical. 

Galloway, as Frank guessed he would, played into his hands 
in due course. Frank had teased him with small pinpricks for 
some weeks, and at last provoked the outburst one evening to¬ 
ward the end of winter. There were seven or eight present in 
Stansfield’s flat, drinking his Chianti and eating bread and 
cheese. Galloway had been waxing enthusiastic over a prop¬ 
aganda scheme he had thought of; he wanted to have leaflets 
printed on gummcd-back paper so that they could stick them 
up prominently in the city. 

“With a really good gum on the back, they’ll stick so fast 
that it will need paint scrapers to get them off. Most people 
won’t go to that length. If they’re only on six-by-four sheets, it 
will be easy enough to find odd spots to stick them—con¬ 
spicuous spots too.” 

Frank saw that it was his chance. It was the kind of scheme 
that one enthusiastic person was likely to get carried through, 
especially—in this case—Galloway, but it would be carried more 
for want of opposition than in real support. There were too 
many inconveniences attached to it for it to appeal strongly to 
the members of the group. The greatest inconvenience, of 
course, was the possibility of being detected going round the 
streets at night sticking the leaflets on the walls. Subversive 
activities of this kind were tacitly regarded as a preserve of the 
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Communists, and were considered to have a vulgar aspect. It 
was probable, Frank thought, that only a growing unsureness of 
his own position could have led Galloway into an enthusiasm 
that overlooked this. 

Stansfield said, “Ye-es. I suppose it would be ... be a use¬ 
ful form of advertisement.” 

“The point is,” Galloway went on eagerly, “that it’s a way of 
appealing to the kind of person who is likely to listen with a 
fairly open mind to our case. The Commies go about slapping 
paint on the walls, and that's exactly what puts intelligent 
people off them. ‘United Front Now!' To see that in straggling 
white paint with the last word crammed in because they’ve 
come to the end of the wall . . . It's the sort of thing school- 

schoolboys'” ^ ^ ^ ^ Credited with bein g mentally 

One or two laughed at the reference to the last word 
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pretty grim spreading the water on the sticky backs with our 
fingers. In the dark, especially.” 

Galloway said impatiently, ‘‘That’s a small matter. It’s easy 
enough to get hold of old brushes that could be used. We aren’t 
going to let little details of that kind hamper us.” 

Stansficld said reprovingly, ‘‘You know, Ted, the little details 
are just as important as the big plans in any campaign. Nails 
and horseshoes and so on.” 

“They can all be got over, though,” Galloway said. “There’s 
no real difficulty in working out ways of getting over them. We 
have to concentrate on the important thing: getting the message 
across.” 

There was a brief silence. Frank said thoughtfully, “Placing 
will be important, I imagine. What about a couple on the 
notice board in chapel? They should get read there. And Alec 
can slap one on the common room board.” 

It was Patrick who laughed, and the rest, apart from Gal¬ 
loway, joined in a few seconds later. The boldness of the 
scheme had been translated into a ludicrous kind of cheek. 
Frank looked at Galloway. Galloway got to his feet, brushing 
his glass with his arm as he did so; the glass teetered, throwing 
out splashes of wine, before it settled back on its base. The 
laughter died away as they saw Galloway get up. 

He said, “You’ve done nothing but sabotage things since you 
came along, Bates. I suppose it’s the only thing you’re any good 
at, but some of us arc fed up with it.” 

Stansficld said, “Well now, Ted ...” 

Frank said, “I thought the idea was for us to hammer things 
out here. If you’re going to do that, you’ve got to have criticism 
of some kind. And you’ve got to take it in the spirit in which 
it's given.” 

“I know the spirit in which it’s given,” Galloway said. Bour¬ 
geois cynicism—that’s the spirit.” 

“It doesn’t help slinging insults,” Frank said. The coolness in 
his mind was a special pleasure, feeding on the flame of Gal¬ 
loway’s anger. “Especially when they’re silly ones. I come from 
the working class. I’m the last person you can call bourgeois. 

Galloway's father, it was known, ran a couple of hardware 
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shops. It was clear, watching the faces of the rest, that the point 
was well taken. Galloway leaned forward. 

“I know one thing,” he said. “There isn’t room, Bates, for 
you and me in this group. One of us had better get out. I sug¬ 
gest we put it to a vote of the others. Will you accept that? 
Will you agree to clear out if the vote goes against you?” 

One thing, Frank thought, that Galloway would never know 
was how to gauge the effect he had on other people. If such a 
vote were taken, he would not have a single person on his side. 
The fact of Galloway’s isolation was clear enough without a 
vote; he had worked for it, and he had got it. He himself was 
not going to be such a fool as to exploit the situation in as 
clumsy a way as Galloway, in his place, would have done. 

He did not want Galloway out of the group; and if he were 
determined to go out, Frank was not going to be the successful 
participant in an ostracism—even though Galloway had asked 
for it. It would not help him to be associated, in the minds of 
the others, with such a banishment. The thing to be aimed at 
was Galloway still inside the group but impotent. 

Frank said slowly, “No. I’m afraid I won’t accept it. I don’t 
think personal attitudes are important enough to allow them to 
ead to that kind of thing. As far as I’m concerned, you’ll just 
aye to put up with disliking me, Ted. And with my criticizing 

P° lr jt s u are doubtful in some of the schemes you put up. 
We 11 have a vote on that leaflet scheme of yours, if you like. 

I m against it, personally. I think it’s going to be awkward to 

and ** s ^kely to get us into trouble with the 
authorities unnecessarily. I don’t know what the others think.” 

Mansfield said, “I think Frank’s right on both things. We 
aon t want to throw anyone out; there aren’t all that many of 
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Stansfield went on, “So I propose a vote on the leaflet 
scheme. Those against.” 

Stansfield put his own hand up, and the others followed. 
Frank waited until all, apart from Galloway's, were raised, be¬ 
fore he raised his own hand. 

“I think that rules it out, Ted,” Stansfield said. “It was a 
good idea in its way, but . . .” 

He broke off as Galloway pushed his chair back. With a 
single glance at Frank, Galloway went out of the room. They 
heard the front door bang behind him. 

“Ted’s a little upset,” Stansfield said. “More wine, anybody? 
Frank?” 

Frank pushed his glass over for Stansfield to fill. Before he 
did so, Stansfield reached for a cloth and wiped away the wine 
that had spilled from Galloway’s glass; he was fussy about small 
things. 

What a fool, Frank thought—above all, to leave like that—to 
leave a bad impression crystallizing into a worse one. It was odd 
to what an extent one could count on other people being fools. 

He went to Long View, one day during the Easter vacation, 
to find only Mrs. Manson in the house. John had gone to stay 
for a few days with a friend of his from Oxford. Patricia's 
secretarial college had not yet broken up. Diana, of course, was 
on duty at her hospital. Patrick, he knew, had had to go to the 
dentist, but he had thought he might be back by this time. It 

was getting on for four o’clock. 

Mrs. Manson said, “Thank God it’s you, Frank—I thought 
it might have been one of my own. I’m desperately lazy and 
desperately thirsty. You and Di are the only ones who would 
be likely to spoil me by making tea. The others would bully me 
into making it myself.” 

When he brought her the tea in from the kitchen, he said, 
“It looks as though Paddy’s having it hot and strong. The 
appointment was for two, wasn’t it?” 

She took the tea. “Thank you, Frank. I have an impression 
that there was a fair amount needed doing. It’s a very long time 
since he went—the son of a doctor, but he won’t take ordinary 
common-sense precautions. He knows his teeth are his weak 
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spot: Pat collared all the calcium. You started smoking again, 

yet? Throw me the packet over from the mantel shelf, will 
you?” 

Frank got up to get the cigarettes, and stayed to shake the 
small glass bell that stood there. It tinkled with a peculiar 
pebbly sound. 

“I’ve been luck}' with mine so far,” he said. 

“So have the others. I can’t understand Paddy. Nearly all the 
time he^s terribly brave, but the odd thing beats him com- 

T u, y ' denhst does - Now y° u > Frank, if your teeth gave 
trouble—I imagine you would attend scrupulously every six 
months to keep the running repairs to a minimum.” 

He tinkled the bell again.“I should think so.” 

c °. r i° ld , Paddy! , He understands that, you know-he can 

see that he should. But he won’t.” The doorbell rang. “Might 

Frank? It'Tsusie's f ° rg0 “ en h “ ^ agai "' C ° U ' d 

It was not Patrick that Frank let in, but Mr. Lucus. He eased 
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Mrs. Manson smiled. “Scared you? Why?” 

“Scared me of losing him. He may want to go on to some¬ 
thing bigger than the kind of job I can make for him in A.C. 
I’m an old fool, Julia. I’ve spent much too much time looking 
forward to having Paddy with me in a year or two’s time.” 

“An old fool of a bachelor,” Mrs. Manson said, “suborning a 
mother’s child.” 

He looked at her quickly, as though uncertain as to how 
serious she was. “At any rate, I’d keep him here in Holly Ash for 
you. And you’ve got three other children.” He nodded casually 
toward Frank. “Not forgetting the half.” 

“I try not to have ambitions for them,” Mrs. Manson said. 
“I can’t help thinking they will all do very well—except perhaps, 
Diana, and she may surprise me—but it’s very likely the usual 
kind of mother’s wishful thinking.” 

“You don’t know how lucky you are. You’ve reared a first- 
class brood. If I could have been sure of having children like 
them. I’d have married.” 

“Married whom?” 

“Anybody. All the same, Paddy’s my favorite—you know that. 
His mind thinks the way mine does, and thinks a lot better. 
That’s the trouble. He may be so much better that I won’t get 
him.” 

“I shouldn’t worry about that,” Mrs. Manson said. ‘ He 
doesn’t change his mind very easily after he’s set it on some¬ 
thing. I remember, when they were all little, he was desperately 
keen to go to a circus that had come to the village we lived in. 
We were going to take them, but then, in the end, Oliver got 
the car out and ran them all into London, to see a really big 
circus and have a tea in a restaurant—they loved having teas out. 
The other three were as pleased as anything about it but Paddy 
was miserable. He wanted to go to the little circus in the 
village.” 

“You cheer me up,” Mr. Lucus said. “I’ll go back and put 
the mangy lions through their paces with a better heart. 

The doorbell rang again. _ . 

“I knew he’d forgotten his key,” Mrs. Manson said. Will 

you let him in, Frank?” 
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Stansfield did not hesitate to adopt Frank as his favorite after 
the episode with Galloway. At the same time, Stansfield him¬ 
self had changed to some extent as a result of the incident. He 
deferred to Frank, but he did not defer as wholeheartedly as he 
had done with Galloway. It was as though the clash of the two 
students had reawakened his sense of his own importance; as 
though he were determined that his own position as the only 
man in a group of undergraduates and, moreover, the provider 
of food and drink and shelter, should be recognized. 

natura ^ fossmess rode the course, and was given full rein. 
Where he had been in the habit of letting the others use his 
flat when he was not in himself-there were a number of keys 
passed around and one was generally kept under a stone out¬ 
side the door by which they entered the house-he now in¬ 
sisted that they should visit only when he was present, and at 
what he regarded as reasonable hours. He had reasons for this 

m the flat below had complained of the noise one 
night—but they were not reasons he would have thought good 


And his hospitality in food and drink, while it did not 
diminish, became less easy. He made occasional joking reference 
to his own largess, and showed a complacency when some 
particular treat was brought out that was unlike his old self 
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in the morning. And it’s not to be wondered at, you know After 
all, I presume they lend a hand at home. I hope they do, any- 


But the real source of irritation was in the feeling of having 
been cheated by Stansfield. This did not exist for the others. To 
Frank, it seemed that Stansfield took advantage of his own suc¬ 
cess against Galloway. It was the situation that upset him rather 
than any rancor against Stansfield personally. He did not think 

that Stansfield in himself was sufficiently important to merit 
rancor. 


1 he best thing to do, he decided, was to humiliate Stansfield. 
He had worked out the man’s probable reactions. A humiliation 
conducted in private might persuade him simply to cut Frank 
off from the group; there were a number of ways in which he 
might be able to do this. A humiliation, on the other hand, in 
front of the whole of the group might cause him to cut himself 
off from the others—to dissolve the group itself or force it to 
find other quarters for meeting. If that happened, Frank would 
incur the odium of having been responsible for the loss of their 
comforts and advantages. 

1 he alternative he decided on was the humiliation of Stans¬ 
field with one witness present. If it were carefully handled, it 
would not be too severe for Stansfield, and he would hardly be 
likely to force Frank out of the group, knowing the motive that 
might be imputed to him if he did. 

He went over to the flat with Patrick one afternoon; for 
various reasons none of the others was likely to be present and, 
in fact, there was only Stansfield there. He had bought straw¬ 
berries and a small bottle of champagne, and he served these up 
for the three of them with his usual gourmet’s air. 

“Why anyone should ever cat them with cream if they can 
get champagne is utterly beyond me. Utterly.” 

Patrick said, “I shall make a point of always having cham¬ 
pagne with my strawberries from now on.” 

“No, but I’m serious,” Stansfield said. 

“So am I,” Patrick said. He winked at Frank. 

Stansfield reached for the bottle. “I said: if they can get 
champagne. The thing to remember is that there are millions 
who can’t get champagne or strawberries or cream. We must 
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always remember them. It’s a good thing to have a taste for 
decent food and wine, but there are things that are more im¬ 
portant than that.” 

“A taste for women is,” Patrick said. 

Stans field said sharply, Paddy, there arc times when you are 

a bit too frivolous. I’m trying to impress on you, my boy, that 

you should thank whatever gods there be for the good fortune 

that comes your way, while at the same time resolving to bring 

that good fortune, as far as it’s possible, to those who haven’t 
got it. 


It was his usual kind of discourse. Patrick listened gravely 
nodding at intervals. 7 
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vindictive. He isn’t going to brood over the centuries in which 
he’s been dispossessed. The worker looks to the future.” 

He was taking the conversation into the happy impersonal 
realms of theoretical politics. He had shown his fear and un¬ 
certainty; he was an easier target than Galloway had been. 

“No,” Frank said, “it’s you I was thinking of, Alec. You, 
yourself. What a rough time you’re going to have when every¬ 
thing is shared out fairly by the Socialist state. It’s not only that 
you won’t be able to act the Lord Bountiful with strawberries 
and champagne. That would hurt you, but there are other 
things that would hurt more.” 

Stansfield said, “Frank! I don’t . . 

“You see,” Frank said, “without the bounty', what are you 
going to do for an audience? Where are you going to get your 
young men from? Not on account of your sparkling wit, or the 
wisdom they’re likely to get from sitting at your feet.” He 
paused, looking at Stansfield and smiling. “And it wouldn’t be 
because of your physical charm, would it?” 

He let the smile, which had been cold and appraising, be¬ 
come a more natural one, blunting the edge of truth in the 
things he had just been saying. He finished in mock-serious 
tones. 

“So I think the only thing you can do after the Revolution, 
Alec, is retire. Retire on your credit. You can console yourself 
with thinking how nobly you’ve worked to deprive yourself of 
your chief pleasures in life.” 

There was a silence when Frank stopped speaking. In that 
silence, he knew that he had won. Stansfield at last took the 
empty bowls and put them on a tray. He smiled uncertainly. 

“I’ll take these into the kitchen and rinse them.” 

He left the room, and closed the door behind him. As he did 
so, Patrick said, “You did that deliberately, Frank.” 

There was amazement and some anger in his voice. 

Frank said, “Did what?” 

“I don’t understand it.” Patrick got up from his chair; he 
started to go toward the kitchen door, and then came back to 
face Frank. “Why say things like that to Alec?” 

“Alec should have learned to take jokes against himself by 
now.” 
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‘‘But it wasn’t a joke.” 

“No, it was the truth. Wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, maybe. Partly. But that doesn’t excuse it. It might if 
you had been angry, but you weren't.” 

“You're taking it a bit too seriously, aren’t you?” 

“I saw his face just before he went out. Good God, you did 
too! How could you possibly ... and the worst of it is that 
I m certain you had it all planned in advance.” 

Frank looked at him. “Why should I?” 

I don t know why, but I’m certain all the same.” 

Frank said, Alec annoyed me. He’s annoyed me a lot lately. 
You must have noticed the way he’s changed, yourself, and I 
think I’ve had more of it than you have. I don’t think it did 

him any real harm to be forced to realize for a moment that he 
isn t a little tin god.” 

He watched Patrick as he spoke, and thought at first that he 
was convincing him. But when he had finished, Patrick said, 

. e thing that s really so funny is that I’ve known you all this 
time without really knowing you. You put on an act to Alec 
and now you re putting one on to me, trying to make me think 
you had lost your temper with him. You hadn’t, though. You 

worked out ”° Uf tCmper; y0U wcre doin g something you had 


For the first time that afternoon, Frank was aware of his own 
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do was to use the anger lie now felt. 7 8 ia 

, ^ S v d i 3 !? ly ’ 1 don t know what the hell you’re talking 
bout. For that matter, I don’t care. If you think Alec’s been so 

don t sp trC3tcd ’ you>d better g° a nd console him at the sink I 
don t see any sense m staying here ” 

^Without answering, Frank turned and left the room and the 
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, He went t0 a cinema, and got back to the hostel about ten 
o clock. There was no sign of Patrick having returned. He un¬ 
dressed, and folded his clothes on the chair. He had had a drink 
of beer on the way back from the cinema, and so did not bother 
to make himself cocoa. Before he got into bed, he walked across 
to the window and looked out to the dark sky and the shapes, 
dim white in the distance, of the university buildings. His hand 
rested on the metal grille Patrick had made and installed. His 
fingers tightened on it. 

What a fool. Patrick s amazement was nothing to his own at 
his stupidity’. 1 o have miscalculated with Patrick of all people. 
Staring out into the night, he told himself that he would never 
again make that mistake—of taking a person for granted simply 
through long acquaintance. He was able to be angry with Pat¬ 
rick as well now. Patrick had no right suddenly to become 
astute. He wondered where Patrick was. Probably with Stans- 
field still, drinking with him to soothe his injured pride. 

The whole thing had turned out wrong. Physical tension was 
high in him; his fingers plucked at the grille again, and at last, 
almost automatically, wrenched it loose. He threw it on the 
floor, feeling the tension release, llicn he went to bed. 

He did not sleep; his mind revolved on the means he should 
have used to achieve his end. He should have known, from 
the beginning, that Stansfield was so weak that only the lightest 
pressure, the merest innuendo, would be sufficient to crack him. 
It would have been easy. His mind framed the words, the tone 
which would have conveyed all that was necessary; to Stansfield 
but not to Patrick. 

Patrick’s voice broke in on his mind’s restless tossing. He 
knew at once that lie was out on the pipe—that it must be past 
lights-out. Patrick called softly, “Frank! I can’t see the grille.” 

He made no answer to that. He lay in the warmth of his bed, 
thinking of Patrick outside, clinging to the drain pipe. He had 
pulled the grille out without forethought of this, but now he 
was glad of it. 

Patrick called again, more loudly, “Frank, are you in there? 
The grille ...” 

He did not answer at once, but finally said, “The grille's 
broken. You’ll have to jump for it.” 
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There was relief in Patrick’s voice. “Get up and give me a 
hand in, will you?” 

‘‘You can jump it,” he said. “I had to.” 

“There’s no sense if you’re in the room. I’m getting cramped, 
hrank. Come and give a hand, will you?” 

“No. I’m comfortable. Jump it.” 

This time Patrick made no immediate reply. At last, he said, 
I m scared. I can t help it. I’m just scared.” 

‘‘So was I,” Frank said. “Now jump ” 

“I can’t!” ^ 
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He was getting out of bed as the scream came up to him. 
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“But you weren’t in A.C. then, were you? Didn’t you . . . ?” 
He broke off, clearly finding the recollection of what he had 
been told of Bates’s entry into the firm an unsuitable subject 
for discussion. He laughed, rather too loudly. “I suppose you 
used to slip in under the fence like the kids do now.” 

Bates looked at him obliquely. “Oh, no. On invitation. I 
used to swim here with one of your predecessors, as a matter of 
fact. Bill Lucus.” 

“Lucus? The fellow who runs Sinterden?” 

“Yes. I take it you haven’t met him.” 

“Sinterden’s a good way off. I run back to Llyntany now and 
then; I used to be there.” It was apparent that a thought had 
struck him. “Lucus used to be in charge here? What made him 
go to Sinterden? It’s been on the down grade since before this 
place was started.” 

“A personal loss,” Bates said. “He wanted to leave Holly Ash. 
He went to London first and then, during the war, he went 
down to Sinterden.” 

“His wife?” Cartwright asked. 

“No. No relation, as a matter of fact.” 

“Life,” said Mr. Cartwright, “is a funny thing. I suppose 
Milly and I shouldn’t have been here, but for that.” 

The swimming competitors were beginning to appear from 
the changing sheds. The wind had got a good deal fresher; they 
stood, miserable and goose-fleshed, beside the gray rippled 
waters of the pool. 

Bates said, “You like it here, then?” 

“It suits me very well. It’s a funny thing—I like a place to be 
new. Old places are all right for holidays—Milly and I generally 
spend our holidays motoring around and having a look at old 
places. Chester’s a nice place now. But for living in for the rest 
of the year, I like something new, with a good coat of paint 

on it.” 

“That’s Holly Ash,” Bates said. 

The swimming events dragged to a close with a procession of 
antics by men in comic swimming costumes. They were jJP* 
plauded enthusiastically by the crowd and by Cartwright. A er 
that the crowd moved away from the pool to join the other 
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crowd already watching the field events. These were somewhat 
less miserable. The sun reappeared fitfully, and there was an ex- 
citing half-mile race with the two best runners neck-and-neck 
all the way. Then it was time to present the prizes. 

Bates saw no one he knew, either in the crowd or among the 
competitors who came up for their collar studs and compacts, 
and sets of fish knives and biscuit barrels. It was hardly surpris¬ 
ing. He had not known many of the A.C. men in the past, and 
it would only be by the kind of accident that had brought the 
encounter with Sid that he could expect to meet one of them 
now. But he had abandoned the particular fruits of ambition a 
very long time before; that afternoon in the Manor House or 
perhaps even earlier. The satisfaction he had was a satisfaction 
of demonstrating something to himself. 

? VCr thc heads ° f the crowd at the g re at sweep of 
close^hpped lawn grass where once, at this time of the year, 
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velopments in A.C. affairs, and told them some of the plans for 
the future. They listened in respectful silence, impressed at 
being taken into directorial confidence. Then, abruptly, he 
switched into telling them a couple of long and involved funny 
stories. By the time he reached the climax of the second one, 
they were all laughing. He broke off neatly, and sat down to 
sustained applause. 

Cartwright said: “Damn good show! You made Milly laugh 
all right. I thought she was going to bust her stays.” 

Bates smiled. Demonstrated as required, he thought. A boy, 
talking to the nodding wheat, green in early summer. Bow 
down; and they bowed. A dream, but a waking dream. 

He would not need to come to Holly Ash again. 

five 

He had been out of the room for a few minutes. When he re¬ 
turned, Smethers pointed to the telephone, which was off its 
rest and lying on his desk. 

“For you. A girl.” 

Smethers’s head went down to his work as Frank sat down 
opposite him and picked up the receiver. Down, but very far 
from out. He had been pleased when Smethers, a second lieu¬ 
tenant, had been posted to work with him a couple of months 
before, because the prospects were of an expanding department 
and his own captaincy simultaneous with Smethers’s second 
pip. But at a very early stage of their acquaintance he had 
realized that curiosity, carefully concealed but none the less de¬ 
manding for that, was the chief trait in Smethers’s generally 
unattractive personality. 

He said, “Hello. Frank Bates here.” 

Patricia’s voice; she spoke in a rush, as though speech had 
been damming up while she waited for him to come to the tele¬ 
phone. She was excited. 

“It’s Pat. Oh, damn! I’m sorry—that was my handbag. Frank, 
where do you think I am? What do you . . . ?” 

He broke in. “Tell me first. Are you an officer and a lady?” 

“Well, yes, an officer anyway. And I’ve got my posting.” 
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“Let me guess. Moscow? New York? The Orkneys?" 
“London! Isn’t it wonderful?" 

^ Well, he said, I know how devoted you are to me . . 

Oh, you fool, Frank! ' She laughed. “I didn’t mean that. I 
just meant that London . . 

“Don’t: make it even worse by explaining. We shall have to 
celebrate. Can you be free this evening?" 

“Yes, of course I can. Any time.” 

So 1 C ^ n rn e ClCar 1 LX ‘ Can 1 rely on you t0 find Trafalgar 
Square? 111 see you by Nelson’s column." 6 

"At six? I’ll be there." 

Frank looked at Smethers as he replaced the receiver; he was 
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orders had not come down. He glanced back at the hunched 
figure with amusement. Probably if he came back quietly along 
the corridor in a couple of minutes and peeped through the 
glass panel he would see Smethers patiently ruffling through the 
contents of his drawer. He had made such a return, soon after 
Smethers’s arrival, when he had first suspected the man’s over¬ 
weening curiosity. It was unnecessary to do the same thing 
again. 

He found Patricia waiting for him as appointed, and kissed 
her. She broke away awkwardly and looked at him uncertainly. 

“Is that . . . aren’t we disgracing the King’s uniform, or 
something? I’m not very well up in the rules.” 

He took her arm. “Fraternal affection. You’re my sister. We 
can probably get away with that in any situation short of a 
general court martial. I know a pleasant little pub round the 
corner. Come and have whatever they happen to have in, and 
you can tell me all the news.” 

It was over a year since he had seen her; she had been in the 
A.T.S. for that time, and their leaves had not coincided. She 
had filled out a lot. Her figure, which had been somewhat less 
than average for her height, was now clamant on the attention, 
even beneath the khaki uniform. 

She said, “My buttons are polished.” 

He grinned. “Are they? I hadn’t noticed. Gin and bitters? 
I’m not sure there is anything else except beer.” 

“I don’t mind. Whatever you’re having.” 

He placed her at a table in an alcove, and came back there 
with the drinks a little later. There were only a couple of others 
in the bar; two middle-aged men sitting side by side on stools, 
reading identical pages of identical evening newspapers. The 
barmaid had gone to polish glasses at the far end. It was very 
peaceful and secluded. 

“Here's to your commission, Pat,” he said. “I haven’t con¬ 
gratulated you yet. What are they going to give you to do, now 
that they’ve commissioned you and posted you to London? I 
suppose they’ll have some work for you.” 

“Still wireless,” she said. “And still secret. And you haven t 
got any more promotion yet? I’m creeping up on you. John s 
got his third—did you know?” 
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He shook his head. “He does it the hard way. Fancy having to 
fight for promotion—I mean, really fight. How is he, by the way? 
What’s the latest news? I haven’t had anything since a note, 
when he was in Cairo nine months ago.” 

“He doesn’t write very much, but Mummy had a letter last 
week. He says he s well and the flies are a bloody nuisance; I 
suppose that’s all that we can expect to hear from him.” 

“And what about things at home?” 

“Mummy’s pretty much as usual, but Daddy’s been havin® 
his attacks more often. She’s been trying to get him to give the 
practice up altogether, but he won’t, of course. He had a ter¬ 
rible attack during my last leave; we thought he was dying.” 

He nodded. “I suppose Di could stay at home if things were 
to get really bad. 

Yes. Daddy’s always joking about her being slow to nobble 

a w d ° C ? r ; but 1 thlnk h f s g ,ad enough to have her no farther 
away than Liverpool and coming home at week ends ” 

No prospects of nobbling?” 

4< I don’t think she’s interested.” 
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did things if you knew you had to-that was all. I used to tty to 
imitate you, but I was never very successful.” 

Frank smiled. ‘‘I remember some of those rows you had with 
John. You gave him more trouble than the rest of us put to¬ 
gether. I used to feel that you could have been handled better.” 
“How?” 

“It was his impassiveness that infuriated you so much. All 
that violence of yours was on the surface; you were quite a soft 
little girl underneath. What you needed was not calm discipline 
but a certain amount of violence in return. That would have 
tamed you better. But it wasn’t the sort of thing John could do, 
was it?” 

“That’s nonsense. Violence would have made me more 
violent. You don’t know what I’m like underneath.” 

They had dinner together and he walked her back to her 
quarters fairly early; she had told him that she still had her 
things to sort out, having been caught for briefing during the 
afternoon. As they approached the corner which would lead 
them directly to the tall Bloomsbury building in which she had 
been placed, she put a hand on his arm. 

“Frank, you mustn’t kiss me good night.” 

“Only in the nicest, most fraternal kind of way.” 

“No, not at all. Remember I’ve got to live here. Two of the 
girls arc from my old training battalion and one of them knows 
me well enough to know that I’ve only got one brother and that 
he's overseas. Promise me.” 

“We’ll compromise. If I can’t kiss you fraternally in front of 
the A.T.S. hotel, I’ll kiss you here and properly.” 

He pulled her into the entrance of a small shop they hap¬ 
pened to be passing, and kissed her. She allowed him to, with¬ 
out resisting or responding, but her voice, when he had released 
her, was low in tone. 

“Can I go now?” 

“Yes. I’ll walk you very decorously to the front door, and we 
can shake hands—unless you would prefer us to exchange 
salutes?” 

She laughed, her voice returning to its normal timbre. “You 
idiot, Frank!” 
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He said, “Yes, I think the salutes might be a little on the 
ostentatious side.” 

They became lovers within a month of Patricia’s posting to 
London. He wondered occasionally which of their desires drove 
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joy setting myself things to do, and then forcing myself to go 
through with them. Know what I mean?" 

“I do it myself. But I pick the things to do better in the first 
place." 

“It’s a gift. You have it or you don’t. Funny; I promised my¬ 
self that I’d meet a few honest men overseas. A kind of reward, 
you understand. Now I’m beginning to wonder.” 

“That’s another difference between us," Frank said. “I 
stopped wondering a long time ago." 

The flat was directly under the roof of a four-story building. 
There was a shop at ground level; the rest of the building was 
approached through a side door leading to a series of staircases 
that arrowed upward from landing to landing. The last staircase 
was actually inside the flat; one climbed into the hall which 
gave on to two rooms, a bathroom and a very small kitchen. 
The decorations included some interesting reminders of the 
things Verrey had set himself to do: rowing and football photo¬ 
graphic groups, a fox’s brush mounted in silver, some amateurish 
but vivid water colors, and—in leather bindings—a library of 
books whose high-water marks might be said to be the complete 
Jorrocks and the complete de Sadc. There were also, in strategic 
positions, photographs of three different girls; different in¬ 
dividually but bearing a type resemblance. All three gave the 
appearance of being shopgirls with a tendency toward frail 
ethereality. 

Patricia was very interested in them; she collected the three 
together and examined them in detail. 

“I suppose he brought them here in turn. I wonder what 
Number Two thought, seeing Number One’s face on the wall; 
and Number Three, seeing both her predecessors." 

Frank put his arm round her waist. “Perhaps he put them 
away in a drawer, and brought them out again later.” 

“Do you think so? Is he that kind of person?" 

“What kind of person?" 

She laughed. “As immoral as you seem to be! One could for¬ 
give him the three if each one had been a new start, but if he 
had the other photographs hidden in a drawer . . . don t you 
see anything wrong in it?" 

“There may not have been any question of loving them, or 
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pretending to love them. He has money; they might have been 
arrangements convenient for both sides.” 

“Well, that’s immoral.” 

He tightened his hold on her. “Have you forgotten your early 
ambition to be a rich man's mistress?” 

She yielded, her head falling against his shoulder. “Its you 

who ve forgotten. Not a rich man-a famous man, a distin¬ 
guished man. 
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It was not long after this that Dr. Manson died. Pat got a 
compassionate leave; Frank had kept a certain amount of leave 
in hand and was able to use it now. 

After the funeral, the four of them had tea together. The 
house was light again; they sat in the parlor, and sunlight, fall¬ 
ing a little short of the table, made a pool of brightness on the 
carpet—a pool whose edges were ragged from the constant flut¬ 
ter of Virginia creeper round the window. 

Mrs. Manson said, “One thing to thank the war for. In 
peacetime we should have had to have a funeral tea if we were 
not to shock the neighbors. As it is, we can relax a little. Could 
I have another cigarette, Frank? When did you start smoking 
again, by the way?” 

“In the Army. It was more convenient. I could give it up 
again quite easily.” 

“Yes. I’m sure you could. I’m sure you could give up anything 
if you wanted to.” 

“No. Not anything.” 

Mrs. Manson inhaled deeply. “I talk about relaxing but ac¬ 
tually I’m more tensed up than ever. Being married to a doctor 
prepares one for the fact of death to some extent, but it doesn’t 
help with the aftermath. It's probably a bad thing that I’ve 
been able to use you so shamelessly, Frank. If I’d been on my 
own I should have had to contend somehow; now I’ll have to 
learn it all without the help of being in a state of shock.” 

“One feels let down,” Patricia said. “I do, anyway.” 

Diana said surprisingly, “I feel just silly. While Daddy was— 
was still in the house, everything seemed all right, but now . . . 
shadows in the corners, all sorts of nonsense.” She looked at 
Frank. “Why not take pity on three nervous stupid women and 
stay the night here? Just tonight—while we’re getting used to 
things.” 

Frank’s eye passed quickly over Patricia. She sat, holding her 
cup and saucer, and did not look up. 

Mrs. Manson said, “Would you, Frank? I imagine it might 
help. We’ve come to lean on you in the last couple of days. 
Your mother wouldn’t mind?” 

He shook his head. “No. She wouldn’t mind.” 
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“There's a bed made up in Paddy's old room—that would be 
all right?" 

Of course. 111 pick my things up from home this evening." 

Patricia looked up now. She said, “We mustn’t come to lean 
too heavily on Frank. He has his own life to lead." 

Mrs. Manson asked, “Are we imposing on vou, Frank? You 
mustn’t let us." 

111 send in a bill, Aunt Julia," he said, “for my professional 
services." 

She winced, and tried to prevent him seeing it. 


There were still a few signs of Patrick’s occupancy in the bed¬ 
room, up under the eaves on the second floor, to which he re¬ 
tired. There were the exercising bars which Patrick had fitted 
up in one comer and, in a glass case on the wall, a stuffed owl- 
the result of a short-lived interest in taxidermy. Opening a cup- 
board Frank found a third relic: a series of boxes, neatly 
labeled, containing Meccano parts. The top box was open; 
pened accidentally, perhaps, m some spring cleaning, or delib- 
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It startled him. “You don’t mean that she suggested my stay¬ 
ing here for our benefit—with this in mind?” 

“I think so.” 

“But have you told her anything?” 

4 No, of course not. But I’m sure she’s guessed. I should have 
done if it were her.” 

“I can’t imagine Di creeping upstairs to a lover under any 
circumstances. I can’t imagine her really approving of anyone 
else doing it either. Certainly not of engineering it.” 

“Di’s moral code is more complicated than you think. It has 
priorities. She saw four people rather miserable and thought 
that two of them might easily be happy.” 

“But would she think it a good thing to be happy in the 
wrong way?” 

“She would only think of the being happy.” 

He was outside again, outside the circle of understanding, of 
motives shared or intuitively known. He felt the same hurt and 
bitterness, and the same automatic reaction of his mind against 
it. He tightened his hold on Patricia as she lay, unmoving, in 
his arms. Over the light auburn sheaf of her hair, he looked at 
the stuffed owl on the wall, and at the exercising bars. In Pat¬ 
rick’s room, in Patrick’s bed, with Patricia warm in his arms. He 
reached up and clicked the light off. 

During the summer there was word that John was coming 
back to England. Patricia brought the news along to the flat 
one evening; she had had a letter from her mother. Frank was 
lying stretched along the window scat, and did not get up when 
he heard her letting herself in and then climbing the staircase 
into the hall. She called to him and he answered, “In here.” 

She bent down to kiss him, and kneaded his chest with her 
hands. Then she sat down on the floor and let her head lie back 
against his ribs. 

“Darling, you continually get more idle. I’ve had a letter 
from Mummy; she savs John’s coming home. Isn’t it wonder¬ 
ful?” 

“Excellent. But I wonder how he’s managed it; most people 
are going to the Middle East these days rather than from it. 
Has he been wounded?” 
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I m pretty sure not. He would have said something to warn 

her if so. You know Mummy’s letters are not the most explicit 

in the world, but I gather that he’s left the regiment and been 

posted to something with the initials S.A.S. They leave 

Mummy blank, and I haven’t come across them in my varied 

and adventurous career. Something to do with South Africa? Of 

course, she might have copied it down wrongly.” 

Frank did not answer at once. Patricia craned her neck to 
look up at him. 

“Do you know what it might be?” 

1 th | n A k Sh / S co P ied correctly. There’s a new thing 
called Special Air Service. I imagine that's it ” 

likely e trbe e do!ng ? a " feW SeC ° ndS ' " Wdl? W1 “ t ki " d ° f *° b is hc 

vnnJli^ bUt - X 7 think it s sti11 undcr Secrets. Like 

a y bout7 r° US Wir fu CSS WOrk - If * is ’ 1 can>t ^11 you anything 
i Tu Y - than >' ou can tel1 me about Karno.” 

Ask him when he comes back, then.” 

l P and lcaned on him. “Tell me. I insist!” He nrc- 

Tm It that lTA Y ^ ^ r° Se fr ° m bim in ‘"dignatfon. 
m not that heavy. You swine, Frank!” 

sealed^YouTnnl 1 ^ IVe f * my breath back ’ m y b PS are still 
because he d never love a man who betrayed his country 

models.’^ S3t ° n by 3 descendant of one of Rubens^ 

job? 1 ” 0 ’ bUt bC serious - Tel1 me at least-is it a nasty kind of 

of thJn CpC u dS Wh3t you caI1 nast y- 1 have a feeling it’s the sort 

every now and then^T 3 pr ° Ion | ed diet ° f Cakes and ale > and 
that' S only guessworkfreaHy e ” Cn ^ ed ^ 3 ^ ^ biU ' ^ 

like”' n0dded ' think 1 sce - Il ' s th e sort of thing John would 
steep, yo r u n know S ” head f ° '°° k her ‘ bi,ls could »* very 

his^e/tln “Son 7 ’J° hn T‘" * f ** ht He>s alw ays at 

safer for him, too to have h stTff P th- nty ° f >S rc< i uired - It: ’ s 

’ wu, 10 nave stiff things every now and then.” 
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“Safer than being in the infantry. I should think you need 
more luck than skill in the infantry.” 

“And doesn’t he have luck?” 

“I suppose he has had so far, but I suppose luck gives out in 
the end. It can’t go on forever.” 

“Nor can skill.” 

“I’d back John’s a long way. As long as this war can last.” 

Frank got up and went across to the sideboard. “A very fine 
sisterly tribute. Let’s have a drink on it. A toast to John whose 
skill will very probably last out the next century- or so.” 

She took the glass he offered her. “Cynical once more. I don’t 
mind. It will be nice to see him again, won’t it?” 

“Very nice.” He raised his own glass. “To John.” 

She giggled. “To John.” The giggle was replaced by an ex¬ 
pression of surprise. She looked at Frank sharply. “Something 
you said a little while ago ... I never told you anything about 
Kamo.” 

He smiled at her. “Didn’t you?” 

“Good God! So you know what I’m doing. How? Where did 
you find out?” 

He drained the whisky, and refilled his glass. “That comes 
under Official Secrets, too.” 

When he recognized Lucus, walking in front of him down 
the Strand, Frank could not at first decide whether to speak to 
him or not. He walked behind him for more than fifty- yards, 
watching the familiar tubby figure with its characteristic slight 
lurch. He did not decide until Lucus crossed the road opposite 
Southampton Street. Lucus was halted for a little while by the 
eastward stream of traffic, when he was halfway across. Frank 
came abreast of him and tapped him on the shoulder. 

Frank asked: “Going anywhere in a great hurry-, Bill?” 

Lucus hesitated. “No. Not particularly.” 

“In that case, you might as well come and have a drink.” 

The pub they went into was fairly crowded with uniformed 
figures, but they were able to squeeze into a comer of the bar as 
two naval officers came away. Frank ordered pints of bitter for 
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them both. He said to Lucus, “I haven’t seen you since Paddy 
was killed. It seems a long time ago now.” 

He had chosen his words deliberately, and he watched Lucus 

to see how they reacted on him. Lucus’s eyes flickered slightly, 

but the muscles of his face remained under control. He lifted 

his glass. “Good health.” He drank from it, and put it down 
again. 

“'Hiree and a half years. Is it a long time? I suppose it is. It 
will be to you, anyway.” 

Frank said, “You took over the A.C. place here in London?” 

I wasn t very polite to my old friends, was I? I didn’t write 
to anyone-not even Oliver.” 

He s dead.^ Died a few months ago.” 

• , ! S ° riy \’ He smiled. “But I wouldn’t want to fool you 

Frank Hnrf T means j v j e , r >' much. I’ve had a funny kind of life, 

* Untd 1 ' vas ™ddle-ag C d I didn’t think that I could feel 
anything about any other human being. Then . . . two or 

gone Jo*™’ f n^ WC ^ by 3 kind of carth quake. And now it’s all 
gone aga ,n , ol dried up Except that there’s a tender spot left 
that I try not to irritate.” p 

He stared at Frank out of his mild round face. 

as a cnnp ° ° VCr ^ Great West Road P la <*. I went there 
P< ' r " u J m f ary - t0 do any kind of odd job that they might 

Z State?. r 0ing , 1 * hou S ht of lea ™g the country-goZto 
than I had iu^t^^A^T * wouId have nec ded more initiative 
earthn„,l ] A11 1 Wanted to d o was to live through the 

spot'? rnenfoiled Ho^na 1 i«t the fender 

for not rnm- d. He paused. I very nearly invented a reason 

year ago.” ^ ^ Wlth y0U ‘ 1 would have > n ° more than a 

■ V " 1 ! "™ l > 

hadn’ C t U occurred d ’to What c ° mes of bein g self-centered. It 

each other for a 1? f rejnember that you and Paddy knew 

that’s Why I had § S nrh n vi!i 0 ^ er than 1 knew him - Probably 
without ties you’re nnf bad t ? e ° VCr *' If >' ou g et to forty 
you thinkof'as°exelusive.’" 0riIla ^ tieS y ° U d ° ™ ke th ™ 
rank said, Pat s stationed in London too, you know.” 
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“Stationed? She’s in the women’s forces, I take it. It’s an odd 
thing. You and she were the two people I just couldn’t bear the 
thought of seeing. For different reasons, of course. I still don’t 
think I should like to have much to do with Pat again. The 
physical likeness would be too close.” 

“London’s a big place. You don’t need to see any of us if 
you don’t want to.” 

Lucus said slowly, “No . . . I’m glad I ran into you, Frank. 
I didn’t want to see Pat because she was Paddy’s twin; and I 
can’t see any point now in exposing myself to that kind of 
physical recollection. But with you, it was different. I resented 
you. Somehow I managed to blame you. It was ridiculous, of 
course, but these things often are, I imagine. I persuaded my¬ 
self that you had led Paddy into that pipe-climbing business and 
then dropped out while he carried on to kill himself.” He 
looked at Frank. “I was wrong, wasn’t I?” 

“It was Paddy who was fascinated by the idea of it from the 
beginning. I think Pat pointed it out to him, when they all 
came over one afternoon.” 

“Of course. It’s obvious enough. It’s the kind of thing that 
would fascinate him. Frank. What exactly do you think hap¬ 
pened that night?” 

“I think his nerve probably failed him.” 

Lucus drained his glass. He pushed his and Frank’s over the 
counter to be refilled. 

“I didn’t want to believe it, but I knew all the time. A life 
like that ending in fear. The night it happened—I woke up in a 
cold sweat. To end like that . . . you can keep all your Gods 
and Saviors.” 

“Amen,” Frank said. 

Colonel Drucc-Ruck was not very intelligent. He was aware 
of this, and his attitude toward intelligence in others was mark¬ 
edly ambivalent; he reserved for intelligent people both his 
greatest detestation and his highest devotion. The decision as 
to which side came into play was made in the obscurity of his 
emotions, and, once made, was apparently incapable of altera¬ 
tion. 

Frank’s success with him had been immediate; so much so 
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that there was an increasing tendency for Druce-Ruck to seek 
advice from Frank rather than from his nominal deputy, Major 
Stone. Stone, fortunately, was amiable and unambitious; he had 
spent the twenty-one years following 1918 in mild regrets and 
was happy enough to be back in uniform. He would take the 
messages from Druce-Ruck that called Frank into Druce-Ruck’s 
office, and pass them on in no other spirit than that of apology 
for interfering with his subordinate’s work. 

Called in one morning, Frank saluted with the punctilious¬ 
ness he always adopted toward the Colonel. Druce-Ruck nodded 
cheerfully. 

“Sit down, Frank. Have a fag?’' 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Well, you’ve got your third. Backdated to June.” 
rrank smiled. Thanks. It’s very welcome.” 

r probably. You’re getting another officer. Straight 

from O.C.T.U. again but I think it’ll be a better type. I’ve put 
some pressure on Inwood. I told him if I didn’t like the looks 

ot this one he d go straight back. Now, I want to have a word 
with you about Smethers.” 

“He’ll be getting his second, I take it.” 

res. You take it correctly.” 

“He’ll be very pleased.” 

f J‘r rred Dru « R uck said, “that this might be a 

Z ™ PP ° n,t> ' for posting him away. Quite frankly, the 

al due del e* ZiTZ 1 C0U,d arran S c for il t0 be d °ne with 
all due delicacy. What do you think?" 

SinethfTsT 3 " 1 'u d h ‘ S half smoked cigarette. The question of 

M and did m nn 1”* 3 m ‘ n0r ° ne; he found him generally use- 
aue-Z V°‘ fe ? r eompetition from him. The important 

there w™v e C £ °' 0nel Druce - Ruck - It was not that 

eyes but the pOSSlb,bt y °f damaging himself in the Colonel's 

hVhZtur he thought ’ a chance ° f -p—g I- 

should* prefer°tcfkeer! him Sy ° U ' re me ’ sir ' 1 think I 

ins officer " , He S a conscl cntious and hard-work- 

ahvays landed '° b ver V well by now. We might 

his his shnrfe 1 " 15 P 3Ce - 1 think we OU S ht to put up with 
• • - his Shortcomings in personality.” 
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“Yes, I suppose there is that side to it. His work is all right. 
Frankly, I don t like him. But then, I don’t have to see a great 

deal of him. It was you I was thinking of from that point of 
view.” 

Frank grinned. “I’m used to him.” 

I never could get used to him,” Druce-Ruck said positively. 

That little snout of his—and he’s always hunched up and look¬ 
ing up at you.” He imitated a characteristic pose of Smethers’s. 

I m always expecting him to come tale-carrying about some¬ 
thing or other. I remember a little rat at Malvern who had just 
that look. In fact, I’ve been hoping he would do something like 
that so that I could have a go at him. Well, you’re sure you 
want to keep him?” 

“I think so. I’d rather not run any risk of the work being 
thrown out of gear. Of course, if you feel so very strongly about 
him . . 

“What I feel isn’t the point. This is the Army. You can run 
along now, Frank; and perhaps you would tell him he can put 
his second up. The less I see him, the better.” 

Frank said to Smethcrs, “We’ll have to see about having an¬ 
other desk put in. We’re getting another helper. Promotion all 
round—you can take your tunic along to the tailor straightaway.” 

Smethcrs said, in his curiously thin voice, “All round? You’ve 
got your third too? Congratulations. Oh, there was a call for 
you.” He pushed a slip of paper over. “She left the number for 
you to ring.” 

“Oh, Pat? Thanks.” 

Smethers bent again to his work as Frank put the call 
through. While he waited for the connection, Frank studied 
Smethers’s head: earnest, engrossed, treacherous and essentially 
ineffective. He was, he reflected, precisely the kind of com¬ 
panion he would have chosen in this particular environment. 

He knew what the object of Patricia’s telephone call would 
be. A month previously, the newly formed Special Air Service 
had been added to the list of regimental oddments whose move¬ 
ments were controlled by his department, and it was some days 
now since he had seen the movement order posting Captain 
Manson back to England for training. He had not said anything 
to Patricia of this. But his reticence had been due to no con- 
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cern for official secrecy. He did not know from what it derived; 
it was simply that in an obscure way it pleased him to think 
that, even with Patricia, he could withhold information with no 
other object in view than the withholding. 

Patricia said, “John’s in London! He wants us both to have 
lunch with him; he’s not going up to Liverpool until this after¬ 
noon. Can you make it?” 

“Yes, of course. Where and when?’’ 

“We’ll pick you up at your place, around twelve-thirty'. Will 
that be all right?” 

“That will be fine.” 

He met them downstairs in the lobby. He saw them from 
the stairs, standing together near the door. Patricia was talking 
animatedly and John, with a smile of tolerance, was listening. 
He walked more slowly down to join them. 

Patricia said, “Here he is. We were just commenting on your 
palatial surroundings, Frank.” 

You should see my office,” he said. “It has ashtrays and a 
strip of carpet. Well, John. You’re looking well.” 

He put his hand out, and John gripped it with a familiar 
strength of fingers. He had changed only in the direction of ful¬ 
fillment of the old promises-of handsomeness, of strength, of 
assurance and command. For a moment he shared Patricia’s 
onfidence that no artifice of war could beat this sureness down. 

s 5, ld » S ° are you- 1 came back to share the privations of 
ing England, but you both look reasonably fit on them ” 

,u " cl }\ J° h £ n said > “My first civilized meal in England. 
1 ve been looking forward to it.” 

better’’* ^ 1 ™ t0ld Cair ° d ° eS this sort of tllin g much 

“So I believe," John said. "I didn’t see a lot of Cairo, though." 

Ha\e you been told where to report to from leave?” 

olcntlv “I E fi Sy rCaCh ° f London •' , Hc grinned benev- 

both.” * H bC ab e t0 dr0p in and kee P an e y e on you 

"***«-—«■*■ 

That doesn’t matter. Yon ean always pick np threads." 
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Like old times,” Patricia said. ‘‘We must be careful not to 
get too sentimental about things.” 

‘‘Frank will prevent us doing that. That’s his secret: complete 
absence of sentiment. Isn’t it, Frank?” 

“One of my secrets. I have more than one.” 

John laughed. “Yes, I suppose you have.” 

With regard to Lucus and Patricia, he was leading a curious 
kind of double life. He had not told Patricia of having met 
Lucus again, nor of the fact that he was continuing to see him 
at fairly regular intervals. With Lucus he was more frank; he 
explained that a lot of his time was spent with Patricia, and 
Lucus was ready enough to adapt himself to this situation. It 
was tacitly agreed that Frank should telephone Lucus whenever 
he had an evening or a week-end afternoon free; Lucus himself 
had no ties which could intervene. 

Patricia went on leave only a couple of weeks after John’s re¬ 
turn; John was still on leave himself at the time. It was during 
this time that Lucus invited Frank to an A.C. function. 

He explained: “It’s the jubilee—war or no war, we’re going to 
celebrate fifty years of Amalgamated Cables. It’s only been 
Amalgamated Cables since 1920, but there’s a continuity of 
bookkeeping. I have to go, of course. I thought you might find 
it amusing to come along as well. The dinner will probably be 
pretty bad, but there should be a good deal of drink about. 
Soaking up the war profits.” 

“I’ve no objection to helping,” Frank said. “Where are they 
holding it?” 

“At the Metro. I’ll pick you up and we’ll go along together, 
if that suits you.” 

In the meanwhile he had a letter from Patricia. Diana had 
managed to get a few days away from the hospital to join them, 
so that what was left of the Manson family was reunited at Long 
View. They were not doing very much except laze in the sun, 
she said. The atmosphere was one of peace and gentle mel¬ 
ancholy—Daddy and Patrick were missed, but missed without 
pain. He was missed, too, she wrote. It was a pity he could not 
have managed a leave at the same time as well. Was there a 
possibility of him getting up for the week end? 
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He wrote back briefly to say that he could not manage it. 
There was too much work on hand; he could not possibly get 
the Saturday morning off. 

Cocktails were at six. Frank and Lucus arrived about fifteen 
minutes later. They were directed to the Swallow Room and 
found it already well crowded with representatives of Amalga¬ 
mated Cables and those guests who had been invited to join in 
the jubilee celebrations. 

Having tried the sherry and found it appalling, they had gone 
on to the whisky which was at least of an average standard. 
Frank signaled to a waiter, who came and replaced their glasses 
with full ones. 

Frank said, “All the full might of Amalgamated Cables on 
display. It's a very impressive sight, Bill.” 

Even without the war, A.C. was doing very nicely. The 
chairman of the board is Joshua Yennet. He’ll be presiding to- 
mght, of course. There’s never been an unconsidered trifle that 
es failed to snap up, and he’s like a steam shovel on grabbing 
anything really big. Just now he’s grabbing in every direction. 
At the beginning of the war we were the third biggest producer 

in our field; we’re a good way out in front now. That’s a big 
change in only two years.” 

Frank said CW eXtensi ° nS every time 1 S° back to Holl y Ash >” 

Lucus rummaged for cigarettes. “Ever thought of what you’re 
going to do after the war?” } 

Sy°' ^ Cre SCems t0 be P lent y of time.” He looked at Lucus, 
_ • JExcept i n a negative sense. I’m pretty sure I’m not 

going to be a schoolmaster.” 

Whaf aK Sai f d ».u^ ri i 0USl &. <No ‘ * cant see >' ou schoolmastering. 
h thls l0t? Does * interest you?” 

slowL fTu £ esture f toward the mass of people, circulating 

qualificaHi k,ng v and i dnnk 1 ,n § more swiftly. Frank said, “No 

9 “Differs H° U k i n ° W that With Padd y was different.” 

of thin* M 6 Hu 1 ^ anted t0 have Paddy d °ing my kind 

’s just come in.” 

“And the g Mr ° f LuCUS ' $ gk " Ce ' 
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“His daughter. She runs his social life for him. The mother 
died when she was little.” 

“She’s very good-looking.” 

Yes. No, Frank, the point is this: I wasn’t thinking of your 
coming in on the technical side. In any case, I’m not sure it’s 
the best side to be on any longer. The firm’s got so big that it’s 
practically all administration and finance. They can always hire 
people to produce the actual commodity. If you got a foothold 
in the H.Q. here in London, you could have a very bright 
future. You might think about it. I could probably get you in 
if you were interested.” 

“Thanks, Bill. Thcre’s plenty of time yet, of course.” He 
glanced at him. “It isn’t a terribly good idea to make big plans a 
long way in advance. Is it?” 

Lucus said slowly, “Paddy was a different matter. Those plans 
... I was asking for trouble.” 

Frank nodded. “I sec the difference.” 

Lucus put a hand on his shoulder. “I never cared for you 
much in the old days, Frank. You know how it was—Paddy and 
the rest, but some of the rest had claims on Paddy, and I 
couldn’t be expected to like that. Well, I sec I was wrong now. 
If I can lend you a hand in any way, I’ll be happy enough to do 
it. I’ve got a fair amount of unused influence to my credit— 
there hasn’t been anyone to use it for. It’s not the same as it 
would have been for Paddy, but you wouldn’t expect it to be. 
It could be just as useful.” 

“Don’t worry. I understand, all right. I’m very grateful, Bill, 
and I may take you up on it someday.” 

Lucus said, “I’m going across to have a word with Yennet 
now. Above a certain rank in the organization it’s etiquette to 
go over and greet him on this kind of occasion. If you feel like 
coming across with me, I could introduce you. It wouldn’t do 
any harm, and then we could follow it up afterward if you felt 
inclined.” 

“No, I don’t think I will. You go, Bill. I’ll find you again 
later.” 

One of Lucus’s rare appraising looks emerged incongruously 
from his mild round face. “You’re not bothered by the idea of 
meeting a man like that? No, of course not.” 
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Frank smiled. "I’ll go and flirt with one of the Civil Servants’ 
wives. You go and pay your respects.” 

Yennet had become separated from the girl whom Lucus had 
identified as his daughter. Yennet was holding informal court 
at a small table under the main windows; the girl was in con¬ 
versation with an efficient-looking man of young middle-age 
some distance away. 

Lucus had identified several people as belonging to the A.C. 
London headquarters; Frank accosted one of them. 

"I wonder if you could tell me who that is in conversation 
with Miss Yennet?” 

"With Miss Yennet? Mr. Parker, one of the directors.” 
“Thank you very much.” 

He went over to where the couple stood, and excused himself 
for the interruption. "It is Mr. Parker, isn’t it? I was asked to 
bring you a message. You are wanted in the lobby. They didn’t 
have a page handy, so they called in the Army.” 

Parker said, “Oh, really? They didn’t say what . . . ? Thank 

you very much. Excuse me, Helen. I’d better go along and see 
what it is.” 6 

Frank stood beside Helen and watched Parker disappear into 
the crowd, in the direction of the door. 

I should think, he said, "that it will take him ten minutes 
a east to make absolutely sure that nobodv wants him after all. 
Me s the kind who would make absolutely' sure, isn’t he?” 

Y 1 5.. . at him; young, sophisticated, and soft beneath the 
op nstication. He wondered how she was going to react, and 
elaborated his different plans. 

She gave him a cool thoughtful smile. "Yes, he's that kind, 
quar er of an hour, probably; he’d find it hard to believe some¬ 
one could have been taking his name in vain. It’s utterly brilliant 

military joker” 56 y ° U had 3 reaS ° n f ° r !t ' vasn ' t i ust a 

wJ*L * tactical maneu ver. 1 hoped to get the undivided 
of an hour , ^° UT com P an y» ^ or either ten minutes or a quarter 

She was watchful, still smiling. "Why?" 

"B P ™,!l 0ne adequate reas ? n b e enough for you?" She nodded, 
e you are outstandingly the most attractive woman I’ve 
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seen here. Perhaps I shouldn t spoil it by adding that the others 
make up a pretty poor bunch.” 

She said gravely, “Perhaps you shouldn’t. How dreadful! Is 
the Army so desperate for female company that they have to go 
in for this kind of thing? The other people I know in the Army 
don’t give that impression.” 

“The other people you know in the Army know you already.” 
'That was very, very clever, Captain—?” 

“Bates. Frank Bates. I don’t know whether my Christian 
name has anything to do with it, but I have odd fits of honesty. 
I also wanted to meet you because of the position of influence 
you hold in this great organization. The war can’t go on forever 
to keep me in idleness.” 

The smile left her lips. “Position of influence?” 

“As the chairman’s secretary. You are his secretary', aren’t 
you?” 


She looked at him steadily'. The smile began to creep back, 
just raising the corners of her bright painted mouth. 

“Who told you? Who gave me away?” 

“Simple deduction. I saw you come in with him, and I know 
he’s not married. You had an air that was proprietary without 
being possessive, so you couldn’t be his mistress. Well? If I call 
round from the Labour Exchange after the Army has thrown 
me out, will you get me a job as an office boy?” 

“I may not be with A.C. still. I may have got the sack before 
then.” 

“Be married, more probably. That’s a sad thought. Unless 
you were to marry Mr. Yennet—secretaries often do, don’t they? 
That would be better still, from my point of view.” 

She laughed; a high brittle laugh made pleasant by the charm 
of her features. “You've stumbled on my secret ambition, Cap¬ 
tain! You really arc frightfully clever. If I succeed, you can have 
the job—I promise you that. Will that do?” 

“I’m not entirely sure. Other considerations arc beginning to 
occur to me. What about having dinner with me some time? 
Tomorrow? Monday?” 

She said, “I stay at home on Sundays and look after my in¬ 
valid mother. Monday might be possible.” 

“If it might be possible, it is.” 
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She smiled. “It is, then. Thank you, Captain.” 

“Frank. After all, we've shared our ambitions, haven’t we? Do 
you realize I still don’t know your name, except that it’s Helen? 
I’ll call you Helen, of course, but it would be nice to be able to 
introduce you formally, should it be necessary.” 

She said, mock-seriously, “Of course, it’s going to be Helen 
Yennet one day.” 

He grinned. “Perhaps. But I’d better know what it is now. I 
couldn’t very well introduce you the other way.” 

“Helen Hoskins,” she said. “Plain Helen Hoskins.” 

Hoskins and Bates—two simple straightforward names. Now 

about Monday, Helen—shall we come back here, without the 
crowd? Seven do you?” 

“Mm. 1 can manage that.” 

•^ e t°°k her thin white hand between his own. “In that case, 
111 see you then. Now I’d better slip away before Mr. Parker 
returns, breathing indignation.” 

How did you know his name, anyway?” 

He pointed to his informant. “I asked that little man.” 

How terribly resourceful! But if you do slip away, Mr. Parker 
wd! hunt you down. He’ll want to know all the details.” 

He won t find me. I’m not staying for the dinner.” 

Aren t you? I’ll protect you from him, if you like.” 

hrank s eye went to where Lucus, with his back to them, was 
m conversation with Yennet. “I couldn’t stay in any case, I’m 
afraid. For other reasons.” 

‘What a pity! Then it will have to be Monday.” She smiled. 
Au rev, Frank.” ' 


back from leave the da y before J oh n’s leave 

had a !J hen Fm ? k met her at the station he found John 
reasnnahl Cd i W, ‘ h her * She kissed him eagerly, making it 

the fact b of C thtl tha w ther l^ g ° ing t0 be no attem P t to hide 
with so™ n I c relatlonsh T from John. She made it explicit 
with some of the first words she spoke. F 

a twentv-fonr h ** be sill V to make separate journeys at 

well comp da ° U ^i nterVa ’ and so * thought John might as 

we could al?T a T® 3 i nd $pend the ni Sht at the flat. Then 

all go and drink ourselves silly together tonight. I 
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need something like that. A.T.S. women are bad enough at any 
time, but when you’re just back from leave they play on your 
nerves like yowling tomcats.” 

Tomcats?” John asked. ‘‘You mean they chase you? Of 
course, we ve heard some queer tales about the women’s 
forces . . 

“No, you fool! But it’s the tomcats that yowl, isn’t it? It’s the 
yowling I was thinking about. ‘Did you hear what happened to 
Ada? Meet any nice men on leave—after all, in Liverpool, the 
naval types? Oh, I must tell you the latest about Cathy. . . .’If 
I’ve had enough to drink I shan’t mind, and if I have a hang¬ 
over in the morning it will give me the guts to kick them out of 
the way.” 

Frank said, ‘‘Is John going to bring all his gear over, or dump 
it somewhere for the night? Where does he leave from to¬ 
morrow—Victoria?” 

“Yes, Victoria,” John said. “I’ll bring it with me, I think. 
There isn’t all that much.” 

“It’ll have to be lugged up four flights of stairs.” 

“So Pat told me. Still, with two strong men and a strong 
young woman, we should manage all right.” 

John saw to the taxi and organized the transportation in 
general, arranging for Patricia's bags to be dropped at the 
A.T.S. hotel and dividing his own among the three of them 
when the taxi had been paid off outside the flat. He came last 
himself, and nodded in appreciation when they were finally in¬ 
side the flat. 

“A very snug billet. You’ve been lucky, dropping on this, 
Frank.” 

Patricia said, “I’ll go and exercise my womanly functions in 
knocking some kind of meal up—we brought rations with us. 
Simpler than going out again, and John and I are both 
ravenous.” 

John examined the bookshelves with some care, and came 
back to sit down in the easy chair facing Frank’s with a book 
in his hand. 

“I used to read a copy of this when we were up the blue. The 
fellow it belonged to got himself written off with kit in some 
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peculiar fashion, so I never finished it. What do you think 
of it?” 

He showed Frank the book: The Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 

“Since you ask,” Frank said, “a very nasty kind of fake. The 
big boy, the leader of men, quietening his conscience with a lot 
of fine words. Essentially, wind and piss.” 

John grinned. “I’m not sure I don’t agree with you.” He 
paused, and looked at Frank curiously. “Though I wouldn’t be 
likely to say it as emphatically as you do. You never used to 
show your feelings like that.” 

“I don’t as a rule,” Frank said. He was, in fact, angry with 
himself for having spoken—as he knew he had done—with bitter¬ 
ness. He forced a smile. “I must be off color.” 

It s the high-paced Whitehall life that does it,” John said. 
He turned to the book. “You should come down from the Staff 
and vegetate with the rest of us.” 

After their meal he had a few minutes alone with Patricia 
while John was in the bathroom. She came quickly and put her 
hands on his shoulders, stroking away from his neck. 

Love, try not to be too terribly fed up.” 

He said flatly, “I must be making it very obvious.” 

No, not obvious, but I can tell. About John being here . . . 
it wouldn’t have been any good, anyway.” 

He saw what she meant. “Would it be crudely unflattering to 
say the thought never entered my head?” 

She bent down, rubbing her cheek against his face. “What is 
it, then? Tell me what it is.” 

He overcame a reluctance. “John seems to think we’re still at 
Holly Ash. And still children.” 

.1 D ,° J V t . be . Slll y> love - John's just John. I’m the one who 
snould be irritated, if anyone. I always used to be. You know he 

always hardone"^ 111118 WhCn h ® tdls pco P le to do thin g s - He 

tak , es thin S s f ? r granted too. Or did you invite him to 
don?’’ S P 3Ce 3S 3 Pied * terre whenever he came up to Lon- 


diJl? ,S A tlme th f re ' V ? s sur P rise >n her voice. “I didn't need to, 
as far ac mon §t ie citizens, property' was always held in common 
ar as possible. Do you really not want him to come here?” 
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He was silent for a moment. Distantly John’s voice was 
audible, singing a ballad in his fine clear baritone. It had been 
foolish, he realized, to say anything. He put his own hands up 
and caught Patricia’s. 

^ Of course not. I’m just in a mood, for some reason.” 

“But you don’t have moods.” 

He laughed. “John’s probably right. He suggested I should 
give up my desk and join the fighting men.” 

But not seriously. Of course you mustn’t. It’s John’s kind of 
thing, not yours.” 

He pulled her hands, dragging her forward over his back and 
neck. His head was cushioned in her softness and warmth. 

“Then in that case you must have been right. Just ordinary 
frustration—nothing more.” 

She laughed softly against his ear and then swiftly tugged 
herself free. In a glass on the opposite wall he saw her smooth¬ 
ing down her frock. 

“John’s coming,” she said. 

“Let not poor Nellie starve,” Frank said. 

On their second date they had had tea together and gone 
then to feed the swans in Regent’s Park. With this purpose in 
view, Helen had secreted one of the sad-looking buns with 
which they had been served, in her handbag. There were two 
swans which she had christened Billy and Nellie, and Billy was 
securing most of the bounty. 

Helen laughed, and touched his arm impulsively. 

“You idiot, Frank! Oh, isn’t it too utterly wonderful, this 
afternoon?” 

The sky was blue, and the air warm with the scents of 
summer. 

“Very pleasant.” He glanced around at the park’s expanse. 
“All the joys of nature, not forgetting the illicit ones.” 

She followed his gaze to the various couples silently and 
desperately intertwined on the grass. After a pause, she said, 
“One of the girls in the office—her name’s Susan—used to come 
here with a Canadian airman. Then she found he was married 
with five children.” 
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“Bad luck for Susan,” he said. “It may teach her to be a little 
more careful in the way she exercises her natural urges.” 

“But she became pregnant!” 

“Then that should sharpen the lesson.” 

She turned to look at him searchingly. Susan, he guessed, was 
part of the imaginary background of office life that she created 
for his benefit. He took it as seriously as if it were real. 

She said, “That’s a frightfully harsh thing to say.” 

He laughed. “The male viewpoint?” 

“a^° M° re > I think. I think there’s a hardness in you.” 

And what about you? The successful private secretary who 
plans to marry her boss.” 

It s not the same. There is a hardness—a special hardness.” 
He looked at her, smiling slightly. “Are you quite sure it 
doesn t appeal to you somewhat?” 

She flushed. “And that’s a beastly thing to say.” 
tfut is it true?” 

!. mom . ei !, t I s J he , stared > >n trembling anger. “Please go 
y, she said. I don t want to stay with you.” 

He said softly, “Then it is true.” 
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bun in h/r ? 7 3 J Cr ? SSl She found she sti11 had P a “t of the 
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oppmitc’dirccHn^,^ “ h ?V r ,ater ’ sllc ^appeared from the 
as thouch d P w ’ h lT h,m standin S ^ere. She hesitated, 

path across d the l^ g 'p^ 1 " , she shou,d strike aw ay from the 
As shevaltelh\ But * n i he end she came toward him. 

She he' .1, by> he quietly, “Helenl” 

"If anvtW I a c ga u n i and thEn tumed t0 face him. 

She said y ?, U /, 1 m sorr >'- Do you believe that?” 

Ifc shrugged*^ “Sornep W Why did y0U say il? ” 

very nice of vo„ ° ne ? ays the wron g things. Was it 

hardness?” ^ redlt me Wltb wbat you called a special 
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She looked up to him wonderingly. Her defenselessness 
fascinated him—through having money, security, comfort, from 
the very beginning? Yet her father had had those things and 
they had not softened him. 

She said at last: “I suppose it wasn’t. I know I’m not terribly 
good at reading characters. Frank—I’m sorry if I hurt you too.” 

He took her arm and tucked it in his own. 


“All forgiven, then? We’ve all been pining for you. Especially 
Nellie.” 


Her smile was still hesitant. “I wondered ... I thought you 
might come after me.” 

His eyes found hers, intent, and this time honest. 

"You’ll never know how hard it was not to.” 


During the succeeding months they saw John fairly often. 
The training, as far as could be gathered from remarks he let 
fall, was severe but flexible, and most week ends saw him at the 
flat. Although he did not mention it directly, he took account 
of the relationship between Patricia and Frank by frequently 
going off on his own. When he had been in the flat, he punc¬ 
tiliously left notes, advising them of his intentions. “Back at 
eleven p.m. approx. Don’t bother to mix cocoa.” Patricia found 
them amusing, and Frank affected to do the same. 

One Saturday he invited them both to meet him in Kent, 
giving them a village railway station as the place where he 
would pick them up. He actually turned up himself in an Army 
Humber Snipe, which he parked at a local inn; it was clear that 
he was known there. Then he led them off on a walk through 
rolling wooded country. 

The year had turned toward winter. Tractors were plowing 
up the stubble of the empty harvest fields, and crows were 
raucously high and distant in the sharp and empty acres of a 
steel-blue sky. On the crest of a hill, John pointed down through 
a scatter of trees to another village, about three or four miles 
away. 

“Recognize anything, Pat?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “No. Wait, though. Can it be Lecker— 
where we used to live before London?” 
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of it^” S * hcre S tllC clmrch ' ^ ur house was just the other side 

She said, “I don’t really recognize it. I was just guessing it 
must be that. You’ve been there, lately?” S g 

‘Two or three times. Do you feel like going down?” 

rather lea™ it^°’ dedsivd> ' “ Un,ess > ou want to again. I d 

“I've said good-by to it myself,” John said. 

bro'^'T a ", thr ?, C ‘ n ,^ hakl - Aroun d them was the muddy 
brown of the plowed fields, the yellow and black of the late- 

i U .^ n , trecs ’ t [ ie t,red g^en of winter pasture. 

Said good-by, ” Frank echoed. “Been reading a<W” 

John laughed. “The cvnirl” H P u- S d & d,n ; 
shoulders- a linl- ^ ymC ‘ , He put h,s arms round their 

getting back UV1I C °] 3 trian 8 Ie - “Then we can be 
getting back. We 11 have tea, and I'll put you on your train ” 

ruM2-- WerC 8 ° ing t0 intr ° d "“ d *e hTghlife of 
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Frank, it had the unctuous force of good wishes in the vestry. 
Patricia laughed. 

“We manage,” she said. “We manage well enough.” 

Rather more than a week later, Frank was in his office in the 
middle of the afternoon. He had been busy in completing the 
arrangements for a Middle East draft, and the cup of tea that 
the A.T.S. corporal from the typists’ pool had brought up had 
been allowed to grow cold and scummed. Smcthers, equally 
busy at the other desk, had managed to find time to drink his; 
he had a great thirst for tea. Their new helper was on leave. 

He finished the Middle East job eventually, and rang for the 
corporal to take it out. That left him with only routine work on 
hand; he relaxed in his chair and lit a cigarette. Smcthers was 
still head down and painfully absorbed in the problems of inte¬ 
grating a R.E.M.E. unit with the Royal Marines. 

Major Stone’s room adjoined theirs; Stone came through it 
as the A.T.S. corporal was leaving by the other door. He was 
carrying a file in his left hand. 

Frank tipped his cigarette ash neatly into the metal waste tin. 
He continued to lie back in his chair. He waved Stone away as 
he approached his desk. 

“Not now. Not even if it’s routing Timoshenko’s army 
through Scotland.” 

“Won’t take you five minutes.” 

“I’ve heard that before.” 

“Genuine, this time. Interesting little job, too. A small mat¬ 
ter of judicial murder.” 

“Not our usual line, is it? Not quite so openly, anyway.” 

Stone dropped the file on Frank’s desk. “It isn’t put like that 
here, but the rumor’s drifted down with the file. It’s a parachut¬ 
ing job. They’re ninety-nine per cent certain the other end has 
gone up in smoke, but it’s one of those things that have to be 
tried. It’s just possible it hasn’t—and if it has, we’ve got to know 
about it.” 

Frank pointed to the file. “How many?” 

“Only two, thank God. Quite enough. Send it straight 
through to G2, will you? And treat it with care. It’s the only 
copy. Someone will have to tell those people about the won er- 
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ful invention known as carbon paper some day. I’ve got to go 
across and see Tony now. You can look after things, can’t you?” 

Frank nodded. “If I have to.” 

He finished smoking his cigarette before he opened the file. 
There would be two names there. He wondered what the odds 
were; impossible to estimate without more information about 
the number of people doing jobs of this kind, but they could 
not be high. 

Smethers straightened up, sighed heavily, and then slumped 

forward again over his work. Frank sat upright. He took a cor- 

ner of the file, and flicked it open. There were four names, not 

two. He might have expected that: two officers detailed, two 
named in reserve. 

He looked at them steadily for some moments, before he 
picked up his pen. 



inner was over by eight. It was the prospect of the remainder 
of the evening alone with the Cartwrights that prompted Bates 
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What are you drinking?” he called back. 
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“Bitter.” 

Cartwright brought two pint glasses over; they held them 
with some difficulty in the press of people. The muttered “Eve¬ 
ning, Mr. Cartwright” was continually repeated. Cartwright, for 
all his reluctance to come, gave every sign of enjoying the 
deferential greetings that surrounded him. Some of the men 
made room for them to put their glasses on a projecting ledge. 
Cartwright drained more than half of his before he put it down. 

A waltz was struck up, and the crush eased to some extent as 
couples moved back onto the dance floor. Cartwright said. 

Good band. They’re about the best-known small band in 
Liverpool. I can’t stand listening to a poor band.” 

Bates was conscious of the lush rhythms, but with no par¬ 
ticular interest or pleasure. He let his gaze roam over the crowd 
—the dancers and the drinkers. He supposed that automatically 
he was looking for familiar faces, but it was not surprising that 
he found none. He saw that Cartwright had finished his beer, 
and so drank his own and ordered two more. 

At the end of that number, the band leader came to the 
microphone. His voice boomed through the stuffy crowded 
room in broad Livcrpool-American. 

“Ladies and gentlemen. The band is now going to have a 
rest. And while we're wetting our whistles, you will be enter¬ 
tained by your old favorites, Joe Peek and Betty.” 

There was a good deal of applause, and some indistinguish¬ 
able shouted remarks. 

“I've seen them,” Cartwright said. “They’re good. You want 
to watch this.” 

The band had left the stage, but someone else had taken over 
the piano. A mountainous woman climbed, surprisingly lightly, 
up the side of the platform. She was followed by a very small 
man. She stood quite motionless in the center of the stage; she 
was wearing a brilliant scarlet dress with a blown white rose in 
the cleft of her improbably large breasts. The pianist began to 
play “One of These Days,” and as he did so the little man be¬ 
gan stalking round his partner. 

He sang the song in a high tenor voice, punctuating it with 
gestures hardly short of obscene and with unexpected rushes to 
some or other salient point of her vast spreading flesh. She 
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simply stood there, rolling her eyes and occasionally turning her 
head with stately grace to keep him in view. The crowd began 
laughing from the first move, and laughed more deeply and 
helplessly as the ritual continued. Cartwright was quite over¬ 
come by it. 

One of these day-ay-ays, the little man caroled, “you’re 
gonna be so lo-onely!” 

In the great gale of laughter, blowing still louder. Bates saw 
her face. She was standing by the wall, under the picture 
marked A.C. First XI, 1938,” and she was laughing with the 
others. She could not have seen him. 

He nudged Cartwright, and said into his ear, “I’ve just seen 
someone I know. I’ll see you later.” 

Cartwright nodded, still laughing. Bates pushed his way as 
unobtrusively as possible through the crush, and finally made 
his way to her side. The laughter died from her face, to be re¬ 
placed by a snnlc that was friendly, and yet timid. 

He said, “Hello, Di. I never expected to see you here.” 

1 haven’t been here long. I saw you this afternoon, at the 
prize-giving. It’s years, isn’t it, Frank? You’re looking well.” 

speakto me?” me aftern00n? ^ didn>t you come and 


She looked doubtful. “There didn’t really seem to be a 

?,J. 1 ]”: You were very busy, and you were with Mr. Cartwright. 
1 didn t think you would want to be bothered ” 

Bothered! What an idea to have.” 

beend'^w ^ * f T"'' °' der than her real a § e i her Matures had 

mieht d W h f gU 'Y and pam ’ He could understand that she 
might have been m the crowd at the prize-giving without his 

ST! heri P n rhapS ‘ f She had not been > a ughing he would 
not have known her now. She wore a cheap print dress and 

“°'™ Standing beside her he saVthat there was 

gray in the ash blonde of her hair 

ve VCry : Vell V haven>t >’ ou > Frank? We’ve been 
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“I didn’t even know you were married.” 

Although he had known, of course, from the moment of see¬ 
ing her prematurely worn face. It had been as obvious that she 
was married as that she was poor. 

"We got married soon after the war. He was a patient in my 
ward—he was a truck driver and got mined in France. It was 
such a surprise finding somebody from Holly Ash ... it was 
nice to have a pleasant surprise, too. There’d been so many un¬ 
pleasant ones.” 

‘‘From Holly Ash? Ronnie, you said?” 

She smiled. “Yes, you know him. I’m Mrs. Ashbridge.” 

“Well, I’m damned! I haven’t congratulated you yet, Di. 
Congratulations. But I didn’t see him at the Foremen’s Tea this 
afternoon.” 

“No, he isn’t one. He works in the Scrap. He’s off quite a lot. 
He gets very bad headaches—they last for days sometimes. From 
being blown up.” 

He looked at her. “I’ll have to sec what I can do about that. 
I’m sure there’s something I can do.” 

Through the laughter that still rolled about them, the little 
man’s voice could be heard, in mournful sweet prediction: 
“Gonna miss ma momma, ma big fat momma, one of these 
days!” Diana shook her head. 

“No, Frank. It’s very good of you, but it’s better not. He 
worries a lot as it is about not being good enough for his job. It 
would make it worse for him, if you did anything. We manage 
all right.” 

“Is he coming along here tonight? I’d like to meet him again. 
I’ve known him longer than you have, you know.” 

“No. He’s baby-sitting. We have Mummy with us, of course, 
but she’s bedridden so one of us always stays in. And Ronnie 
likes to get to bed early. He thinks that he’s not so likely to 
have attacks when he’s getting plenty of sleep.” 

Bates said, “Aunt Julia—bedridden? With what?” 

“It’s her leg. Osteomyelitis. It’s very painful. There isn t 
much you can do about it.” She smiled. “She smokes all the 
time now.” 

“I'm sorry. If I’d had time ... I have to go back tomorrow 
morning, you understand. Give her my love.” 
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“Of course. I haven’t asked you about your family. You have 
a family, haven’t you? I heard somewhere." 

“Just one girl. Rather spoiled, I’m afraid." 

“We’ve got three-two boys. They wear me down. We were 
lucky in getting a council house, but there isn’t a lot of room 
even so. No chance of taking in lodgers!” 

From the suddenly increasing volume of applause, it was 
clear that the little man had finished his turn. They roared for 
more, and his voice soared, high, pure, insinuating. “I can’t give 
you any thing but love, baby!" 

Bates said involuntarily, “How things have changed Di ’’ 
She nodded. “Yes, haven’t they?" 

He went on quickly, “I meant in Holly Ash. To see Wool- 
worth s where Ronnie and I used to sit on the wall and watch 
the trams go by . . . It’s hard to get used to it." 

I suppose it’s easier if it happens round you. Tilings go piece 

last P year " and thmgS take their pIace - Sam He ^on died 

"Sam Heddon! But he went bankrupt, just before the war ” 
He started up again after the war. He had a horse and cart 
and h e used to sell vegetables. He couldn’t have made “ery 
much, with all the shops there are now; people aren’t interested 

m buymg stuff at the door. We miss him. He always used t ° 

meite: P ° f ^ ‘ n With US ’ And stand the door, and 

Money, oh Money, thy praises I sing . . ” 

Bates completed it: 

Thou art my Savior, my Lord, and my Kingl" 

Diana laughed. He was terribly proud of you Frank Ynnr 

ent T k time * She lo °ked at him with a differ- 

- ■; 2ST—- — “ 

ilk. She saw that he was still puzzled. “He’d been given 
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a different name, but I couldn’t mistake that big star splashed 
across his forehead.” 

He remembered. “One of the Prentice horses. Sally’s foal!” 

‘‘Yes. Do you remember the first morning we saw him? I’ve 
wondered since what happened to him when old Sam died. I 
suppose they shot him. He was an old horse—over twenty.” 

For a moment it came back to him, crystal-clear. Not the 
scene, but a voice: Diana’s voice, sharp and happy and eleven 
years old: “There, Milk. We’ll ride all over the place when 
we’re both grown up, you and I, and jump hedges and things.” 

“Yes,” Bates said slowly. “I suppose they will have shot him.” 

The little man’s voice lifted in delicate crescendo: 

“Gee, I’d like to see you looking swell, Baby! 

Diamond bracelets Woolworths doesn’t sell, Baby!” 

The crowd howled their appreciation. Out of the corner of 
his eye, Bates saw why; he had his little thin arms twined round 
his partner’s neck and she was staring ahead, agonizing and pop- 
eyed. 

Bates said, “I wonder—if I went home with you now, would 
Ronnie still be up?” 

The timidity, which had been on her face when he first spoke 
to her, returned. She said, “No . . . well . . . it’s something 
very silly, Frank. I hope you’ll understand. Since he was 
shocked, Ronnie broods about things—some of them just non¬ 
sense. You remember that day John dressed up in some of 
Daddy’s clothes, and frightened the other children away from 
the boathouse? Ronnie was one of them. He thinks now that 
you betrayed him . . . that you were his friend and you led 
him into a trap. He doesn't* understand that you were both 
children—that we were all children. He just thinks he s been 
betrayed, and it makes no difference that it was so long ago. It s 
so silly, but his head’s very bad. You do understand? It doesn t 
mean anvthing.” 

“No,”'Bates said, “of course it doesn’t. I’ve been standing 
here all this time and I haven’t offered you a drink. What will 

you have, Di?” . . t , 

She smiled, clutching at the friendliness in his voice. I hank 

you. I’ll have a shandy, Frank.” 
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“Nothing else? Gin and something?" 

“No. Just a shandy." 

He made his way to the bar. While he was waiting for the 
shandy, he looked in the direction of the stage. The little man 
was finishing his second song with a flourish. 

“Till that lucky day, you know darn’ well, Baby! 

I can’t give you any thing but love!" 

On the last word, he leaped at his partner and clasped her 
round the neck, his legs twined round her waist, while the ap¬ 
plause rose to drown his final note. 


SIX 

The theory, invented by Helen and accepted without question 
by Frank, was that her employer objected to her having private 
telephone conversations at the office; in addition she had no 
telephone at her home. An arrangement, however, had been 
made with the switchboard operator at the A.C. headquarters 
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eagerness. Her lips, when they at last left his, nuzzled against 
his chest. 

He said, “It seems longer than a week.” 

He felt her head nodding against him. There was a worn slab 
of stone near by, a pediment remaining, perhaps, from some 
forgotten portico. He led her toward this and they sat down, 
side by side, their heads turned inward to watch each other. 

“Much longer,” she said. “My sweet, I don’t want to be 
jealous, but I really see very little of you. I’m sure you must be 
carrying on with someone else. With half a dozen perhaps. One 
evening or one afternoon for each of us. You look like a Blue¬ 
beard.” 

She was only half-joking. He smiled. “I’m a very conscientious 
officer—you ask my colonel. We have to do something to justify 
our not being sent overseas to fight.” 

She shook her head, doubting, wanting to be convinced. “I 
know so little about you. Perhaps you’re married and have a 
wife and a tremendous family in Wimbledon.” 

“Why Wimbledon?” 

“I imagine it’s the place where people have families.” 

He kept his eyes on her face. “When are you going to marry 
old Joshua, Helen?” 

“Oh, that’s silly!” She spoke quickly. “It was only a joke. He’s 
old enough”—her eyes shifted slightly—“old enough to be my 
father.” 

“If you know very little about me, I know even less about 
you. You know I come from Holly Ash in Lancashire. I’m a 
long way from home. But you’ve never invited me to go home 
with you, have you? That one time I offered to see you home, 
you made an excuse to put me off. Helen, I’m afraid I didn’t 
believe the story you told me—that your mother was terribly 
strict and you would not dare to be seen with a strange man 
near your home. You don’t give the impression of a girl with 
strict parents.” 

In a low voice, she said, “There might be other reasons, just 
as good. I might not want to tell you about them.” 

“Now who has the secrets? Helen, will you marry me?” 

She looked at him, her lips a little apart, and nodded. “Yes, 
Frank. Yes, I’ll marry you.” 
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He stood up and walked a few paces from her; then he turned 
round and came back to stand in front of her. 

All those secrets, he said. ‘ Tell me, how were you able to 
get away to meet me this morning? The office is open on Satur¬ 
day morning—I found that out.” 

Her face was solemn, but concealing the impishness of a girl 
who, having achieved her end, was playing a joke out for the 
sheer fun of it 


her 
clock 


\Ve take turns to have Saturday off. Today was my turn. If 
you d wanted to come out last Saturday morning I shouldn’t 
have been able to meet you.” She frowned, improvising 
story as she went along. “I didn’t get away till after one o’c 
last Saturday. Old Joshua can be a devil.” 
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you have enough influence there to get the switchboard opera¬ 
tor to take messages for you. There’s only one other thing that 
seems likely.” 

She was wide-eyed. “And that is . . . ?” 

“That you’re his mistress.” 

“And if I—had been . . . you wouldn’t marry me?” 

“I don’t know. It’s a shock. I should want to know a lot more 
—about everything. It’s over, with him?” 

She shook her head. “It never will be. Oh, Frank, you sweet 
silly! I don’t know how you found out he isn’t married, but if 
you’d taken a little more trouble you’d have learned that he has 
been married. Mummy died when I was little.” 

“Mummy! You mean that . . . ?” 

“He’s my father, of course! That’s why I was with him at the 
dinner. I thought it terribly funny, your taking me for a secre¬ 
tary. When I accepted that first invitation, it was for the fun 
of it.” 

“But after that . . . you still kept up the deception.” 

“After that first evening together, I thought I was going to 
fall in love with you.” She looked at him trustingly. “I couldn’t 
see that I had very much to offer you—except Daddy. So I 
wouldn’t offer that. I wanted it to be this way. I hoped . . . 
oh, darling, I do love you! You will many' me, won’t you? I 
don’t know what I should do if you said no, now.” 

He said slowly, “In a way this is as big a shock as the other 
would have been. Helen . . .” 

She jumped up, and pressed herself to him. “Precious, I’m 
awfully ashamed of deceiving you all this time. It’ll be the last 
time ever, I do promise. I swear, I swear, I’ll never tell you fibs 
any more. Say we’re going to get married—you did propose to 
me, and I accepted you, remember.” 

His smile was a wry one. “I proposed to Helen Hoskins, not 
to Helen Yennet.” 

“But what difference is there! Darling, I promise that Daddy 
won’t make any difference. I know he’ll like you—I know the 
kind of people he likes—but even if he didn’t, it wouldn t alter 

things.” • _ T 

“There is a difference. There can’t help being a difference. 1 

just don’t know.” 
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"If you don’t want it. Daddy won’t help us. I wouldn’t let 
him. Oh, precious, I only want us to be married and together. 
Nothing else matters at all.” 

“It does to m e.” His look was compassionate. “I’m sorrv, 

Helen. I must think it all over. And on my own. You go back 

home now. My mind’s confused with the whole thing.” He 

smiled ruefully. “I'd bargained for you being a kept woman, but 
not for this. 

She leaned against him. “Oh, Frank, mv sweet, I can’t lose 
you now! 

For a moment he answered her embrace, and then dis¬ 
engaged. I must have time to think.” 

_3 Cy ' Va ! ked * c , ross the heath in silence. When it came to 
parting, he kissed her again. 
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own. I was hoping the Sinterden job would turn up—the man 
down there was overdue for retirement in ’thirty-nine." 

“And now that it has turned up—what’s wrong with it?" 

Lucus shrugged. “Things change. I’ll tell you, Frank. There’s 
something I’ve been considering—especially the last couple of 
months when you’ve not been able to get away from your place 
at all. You know I’ve been living in digs since I came to Lon¬ 
don?’’ 

Frank let his gaze rest on the glass of beer in front of him. 
“Yes.” 

“I haven’t bothered before about where I lived, or in what 
conditions, but lately I’ve been thinking that I might take a flat 
here in town. I believe it’s fairly easy to get hold of something. 
And then I thought ... if it were somewhere handy from 
your point of view, you could use it as well, just as you fancied. 
It would give you a sort of base, away from the Army. What do 
you think of the idea?" 

He saw that this was the opening. He said, “I'd better be 
frank with you, Bill.’’ 

Lucus’s round mild face stared at him. “Of course." 

“That day I stopped you in the Strand—when you agreed to 
come and have a drink with me—we were both remembering 
Paddy, weren’t we?" Lucus nodded. “Apart from Paddy, there 
would have been no reason for our seeing each other at all. We 
never got on particularly well in the old days.” 

“From my own point of view," Lucus said, “I know why. I 
was in love with Paddy. No, I’m not a queer. I pay my regular 
visits to a young lady in Chiswick; it was Wavertree when I was 
at Holly Ash. I suppose I'd always been looking for a son, and I 
found one in Paddy. I didn’t give myself a chance of liking you 
because I was jealous of you—you’d known Paddy so much 
longer than I had and, being his own age, you were so much 
closer to him. I don’t know whether you felt anything of the 
same about me. I was trespassing too, wasn't I?" 

“I wasn’t in love with Paddy. I want you to get this straight, 
Bill. I thought of Paddy when I stopped you in the street, but 
there was nothing in it except idle curiosity. If you’re still look¬ 
ing for a son, Bill, you will have to look somewhere else.” 

He saw the eyes wince in the placid face. “One son’s enough, 
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when you lose him that way. Too many. This idea of mine- 

its just something for the convenience of both of us. You can 

drop in-use it when you like. We each have our own lives to 
lead. 

“No. Thank you for the offer, but no. I’m afraid it’s not been 
strictly true that I’ve been too busy to see you at all. The trouble 
is were of different generations, different types, with different 
interests He looked into Lucus’s eyes, framing the words with 
cold deliberation. “We bore each other. You might think you 
could live on the ashes of whatever you imagined you felt for 
addy. I never felt anything for him, except the companionship 
children have for each other. And I've got past the stage of 

to end them ” be ^ tHingS f ° r want of tlie determination 
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her appearance could not be improved. At the same time, Helen 
was the more dependent of the two—dependent in the more 
important matters. 

Patricia said, “I’ll go and see about a meal.” 

In his mind there was regret, but he was unsure to what it 
was directed. All this must end very soon, and he did not want 
any other result. The thought of continuing to associate with 
Patricia had never occurred to him. The thing had run its 
course, and the only problem was the best means of ending it. 
But the regret was there, all the same. 

He said to her, “No. Come over here.” 

She looked at him doubtfully. “I’m dressed and tidy, and 
besides . . .” 

“No. Just to talk.” 

She came and sat up beside him, resting against the head- 
board. She was wearing the dark green dress into which she 
generally changed on coming to the flat; it brought out the cop¬ 
per)' red tints in her hair. They stayed in silence for a time. It 
was Patricia who broke it. Before she spoke, he felt the irritation 
of knowing what subject it would be that would interrupt his 
own pleasant melancholy. 

“If we only knew something—after this time, some kind of 
news should have come through. He may be dead—may have 
been dead for all these weeks.” 

“There's nothing you can do. You’ll have to wait. He may be 
a prisoner.” 

After a pause, she said, “You’re fed up with my worrying 
about John, aren’t you?” 

Her acuteness surprised him. “Of course not. He’s your 
brother. But it won’t do you any good to worry, Pat.” 

“In a way he’s your brother, too.” 

“If so, we’re condemned by State as well as Church.” 

“You know what I mean. Frank, I’m frightened sometimes. 
There’s something so cold in you—a frozen heart, like the boy 
in The Snow Oueen. No, it’s not just that you don’t like my 
talking about John. It’s something about the way you react to it 
all. As though you’re so self-sufficient that no pains from outside 
can touch you. I suppose it may be something to do with your 
having been an only child.” 
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He smiled. “An only child?” 

I mean—with larger families I suppose one must get more 
used to-to sharing things. Not just toys, but pain and crying. I 
remember Mummy used to say that, with us, one crying quite 
often set the whole four off. Of course, we were very* close to- 
gether, in age as well.” 

“You’re wrong, though. I wasn’t an only child.” 

He looked up and saw her face gazing down at his, unsure 
and bewildered. It was strange, he thought, that this was some¬ 
thing he had never mentioned before to Patricia and would 
never, he knew, speak of to Helen. He was prepared to toss her 

the secret, secure in the knowledge that it was too late for her 
to use it. 
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Darling—all this built up on a little boy’s frightened reaction to 
a big brother’s death . . . why didn’t you tell me about it 
before?" 

"You don’t believe it, do you—that the wrong son died?" 

"I believe that you might have believed it. It must have been 
an awful thing. I suppose your mother and father were very 
fond of him—a first-born. You interpreted it the wrong way. 
Probably even then you were a self-centered little boy. You 
thought they had no right to grieve for your brother when you 
needed their attention." 

He closed his eyes completely, and saw that different room 
swim into shape, that far-off summer evening. 

"I don’t think I was self-centered then,” he said. "From what 
I’ve gathered I used to follow Arthur round, like a dog at his 
heels. As for interpreting things the wrong way ... I told you 
I can’t remember Arthur—perhaps I don’t want to remember 
him. But I remember his coffin." 

He paused. She did not say anything; her hand continued to 
stroke his hair. 

"The coffin was in the back bedroom, where the two of us 
had slept. They put my cot into their room when he got so ill. 
He was coffined during the afternoon, and after I had gone to 
bed, in the evening, they came upstairs together. They looked 
in at me first, and I pretended to be asleep—I suppose because 
I had cried enough already, and knew I would cry again if any¬ 
one spoke to me. 

"And yet when they had turned away and I heard the noise 
of them going along the landing to the other bedroom, I was 
frightened. I slipped out of my cot and went after them—quietly 
because the whole house had gone quiet with death. I looked in 
through the other bedroom door. They had their backs to me. 
They were standing not quite together, and I could see one of 
the brass handles of the coffin through the little gap between 

them. , 

"I stood there, shivering although it was summer, and waited 
for something that would break the silence and let me run to 
them for comfort. It seemed ages, but I suppose it wasn t 
than a minute or two. Then my father spoke. He said: Why 
did it have to be him that went? Why not the other? 
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He heard Patricia say, “Oh, no!” but that other world, that 
world of the fixed and trembling moment, was still the more 
real one. Tired sunlight on lace curtains, the little room, the 
two figures turned away from him, and the warm gleam of brass. 

“For a few moments longer I stayed there. I was waiting to 
see if my mother said anything, I think. She didn’t. The two 
of them stared without speaking at the coffin, and then I went 
away, back to my cot. I’d been taught to pray—copying Arthur, 
of course. You know—‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild . . .’ I lay 
in bed, praying: ‘Gentle Jesus, make me dead and not him.’ 
Over and over again. I must have gone to sleep like that.” 

Patricia said, That poor little boy . . . and that was you. 
No wonder ...” ; 


He opened his eyes and looked up at her; her voice had been 
deep-toned—there was a tear on her cheek. He said, “I never 
remember praying after that.” He laughed. “My mother had 
always wanted a daughter. When the girl was bom dead in the 
autumn, I was taken to see her in her coffin. I don’t remember 
that scene as I remember the other, but I know that while I 
stood and gazed solemnly at the little corpse I was struggling to 
hold my joy in It was so fierce. ‘I’m glad! I’m glad!’ I think I 
aid it out loud when I got away on my own. Being the other 
one or the second time, I was more able to be pleased about 

^k. Arthur and the nameless girl were dead; being loved 
didn t help them any more. I was alive.” 
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count. Three whose beauty and arrogance fascinated a small un¬ 
attractive boy under gray Lancashire skies; three whom his 
tendrils had clung to while he fought his way up to the light. 
And now Patrick was dead, and John was dead, and the moment 
of saying good-by to Patricia would not be long delayed. Telling 
Patricia, he was telling them all; showing his weakness, boasting 
his strength. It would never be necessary with Helen. 

He said, “I suppose it never seemed important.” 

She turned round on the bed so that she sat leaning over him, 
looking directly down on him. 

“That isn’t true. You know it’s important. Anyway, I’m glad 
you told me now. I shall know better how to cope with you.” 

‘‘Do I particularly need coping with?” 

She smiled. ‘‘Probably your fellow officers have to do most 
of the coping at present.” 

He shook his head. “No complaints on that score. Go and 
ask my colonel. I do a certain amount of his coping for him, as 
a matter .of fact.” 

“Then who does cope with you?” 

“I do it myself.” 

“No! You mustn’t. No one ever should. And I shan’t let you. 
Now I know all this, I shall insist on being allowed to cope with 
you.” 

No, he thought, not yet. Not today. Cowardice? He was sure 
it was not. It was a different kind of reluctance, the reluctance 
that came from knowing, deeply and inwardly, that the mo¬ 
ment was not yet ripe, and would ripen. There would be a time, 
and soon, but it was not today. 

Instead he reached up, putting his arms round her, and drew 
her down. She responded willingly, her lips, half parted, finding 
his. He kissed her, wondering what was different. Then he 
knew. He had kindled pit}' in her and, in so short a space, pity 
was alive in all her actions, even in this, in passion. And it would 
never die; it would live and spread until it was killed. 

He drew his body away from hers, and stood up. Not today 
he would kill it, but soon. She lay back on the bed, and pity was 
in the gray-green eyes and round the fine mouth. It was over be¬ 
tween them. While pity lived, nothing could ever stir his lust 
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toward that magnificent body, and when pity had been killed it 
would be too late. Other things would have died with it. 

He said, “I think you can go and get that meal ready now.’' 

Her face clouded. “What is it? What’s the matter?” 

He smiled. “Hunger. There are various kinds of simple 
needs.” He bent down and caught her hands, a stranger’s, pull¬ 
ing her upright. “Go and do your duty while I get dressed.” 


Helen had given him her home telephone number before 
they parted on the heath. He waited several days before he tele¬ 
phoned her there. 

He said, “Can I have Miss Yennet, please?” 

“Who is that calling?” 

The voice was slow and solemn and in the accent of butler’s 
English. 


‘Would you tell her-Captain Bates.” 

“Please hold the line, sir.” 

Helen said, Frank, it’s really you? Oh, precious, I'd given 
y°JJ J*P *} never thought you would call me.” 

“a? sec y° u - When do y OU think you could make it?” 

Absolutely any time. Straightaway, if you like.” 

Hie Army wouldn’t like it. I’m not off duty till five-thirty, 
it will have to be sometime after that.” 

Can I come and pick you up? I’ve been hoarding petrol for 
simply ages against a rainy day.” 
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rested casually on the wheel. He stopped just by the car, and 
looked at her intently. 

“Darling!” She laughed, a little nervously, shrilly. “Don’t say 
you’re going to turn me down after all. You look most fearfully 
solemn.” 

He got into the car beside her. “I hope you will always wear 
expensive clothes and trappings. They look right on you.” 

She looked at him. “You won’t mind?” 

He bent over and kissed her; she clung to him for a second 
or two and then drew back. He heard her sigh. 

She said, “You must think of your reputation, my sweet. 
Here, right in front of your office. What will the Free French 
think if they see us?” 

“You could do my reputation nothing but good. Especially 
with the Free French. I love you, Helen. Are you going to 
marry me?” 

“It’s a real proposal this time? You won’t back out again? Of 
course I’m going to marry you. I never really gave up hope.” 

They kissed again, at greater length. She took her lips away at 
last and said chidingly, in his ear, “An old man with red tabs on 
his uniform has just given us a most peculiar look. We should 
be more respectable.” 

“You shouldn’t have your eyes open when I’m kissing you,” 
he told her. 

“Shouldn’t I? I always keep my eyes open. You’ll have to 
teach me. You’ll have to teach me all kinds of things.” 

“I suppose so. And I can think of better places. Where are 
we going to celebrate our engagement? Your choice.” 

She looked at him with some nervousness. “I did say to 
Daddy that I was hoping to bring a future husband back to 
dinner. He’s the kind of person one says things like that to. Was 
it very awful of me? We’ll go somewhere else, if you’d rather/ 

He smiled. “I shall have to meet him sometime, shan’t I? It’s 
one of the less pleasant things about being an adventurer that 
you have to face the outraged parent.” 

She put a hand across to seal his mouth; the thin band of the 
diamond ring was hard against his lips. 

“You mustn’t talk like that. You know it isn’t true, and its 
unkind to me. Adventurers only prey on silly women.” 
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He had put his own hand up to cover hers, and now he held 
it in front of him, examining it. He touched the ring lightly. 
“That’s a lovely stone.” 

“Isn’t it? From Daddy—for my twenty-first birthday.” 

“It will make my ring seem a very poor kind of thing.” He 
took the box from his pocket, and snapped it open, revealing 
the narrow gold circlet set with three small diamonds. “You 
know what the pay of a junior officer is like, and I have no 
capital to draw on.” 

She took the ring from the box and fitted it on her finger. “It 

fits beautifully. How did you manage it? Rings arc always too 

loose on mc-Daddy’s had to be shortened.” 

I told them you had thin fingers, and I told them to err on 

the side of tightness. Once it’s on, I don’t want it to come off 
again. ’ 

She kissed him again, quickly. “Thank you, my sweet. I don’t 
want it to come off, either. It’s a blissful ring-quite blissful.” 
bhe took the ring from her other hand and dropped it in the 
empty box; then she put the box away in her handbag. “From 
now on I shan t wear any rings except the ones you buy me.” 
Let s go, he said. “I have my ordeal to get over.” 

bhe pressed the starter. She said confidently, “It won’t be an 
ordeal. I promise you that.” 

She drove well; it was part of a competence shown in all the 

neids in which slje was prepared to compete. She stopped the car 

atthe end of the drive, and touched him gently with her hand. 

, * °T• She pushed her door open and got out and he fol¬ 
lowed suit at the other side. 

“What about the car? Are you leaving it here?” 

a™ W !”P Ut * awa y-” She came round and tucked her 

anomie his. “Come on, darling. Soon be over.” 

Ann.f ° USe f ? irly ncwIy buiIt > in red brick with a Queen 

vvoiiM >| Cln ^k T * 1C ° ng and rather stra gg lin g line of the front 

over all h " Ve bee " m ° re Suitcd to an Eliza bethan effect, but the 

thattIr, P f reS i 10n 1 pleasant one - They went into a hall 

Helen cna hghtness even in this heavy winter dusk. 

chest a t P ?f d 3 lght ? n ' 3nd threw her coat onto a polished 
^nest. A butler, appearing from one of the doors, took charge 
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He said, Good evening. Miss Helen. I failed to hear you 
drive up.” 

“Good evening, Hoskins.” Frank glanced at her, and she 
smiled. “Where’s Daddy?” 

In his study. Shall I have the car put away?” 

4 Yes, please. Come along, F rank. I’ll get you a drink and 
then go and drag him out.” 

She led him into a drawing room, decorated predominantly 
in blue, with splashes of red. From the sideboard she brought a 
whisky decanter and a glass. She put them down on a table, and 
stood on tiptoe to brush her lips against his face. 

“Help yourself, precious. I shall only be a few seconds. 
Promise me you won’t run away.” 

He poured whisky into the glass and smiled at her. “I never 
run away.” 

She had her arm round her father’s shoulder when she came 
back into the room; Joshua Yennet was a small man, not very 
much taller than Helen herself. He was smiling amiably enough 
but Frank recognized, and appreciated, the shrewdness of his 
eyes. 

Helen said, “Here he is. Daddy—Frank.” 

The two men shook hands. Yennet had a dr)' firm grip. 

Frank said, “Hello, sir.” 

“I’m glad to know you, Frank,” Yennet said. “You can bring 
me a glass too, Helen.” His eyes watched her as she went to the 
sideboard. “You know, Frank, you have my sympathy. When 
she sets her mind on something, she gets it. You’re snaffled with 
that ring.” 

Helen set a glass down and filled it. “Darling, I should have 
warned you about Daddy’s heavy humor.” 

Frank said to Yennet, “I hope you’ll overlook my putting the 
ring on before seeing you.” 

“Overlook it? I shouldn’t be surprised if she’d frog-marched 
you to a jeweler’s and sent you in at the point of a pistol. Well, 

I propose to drink the health of the newly engaged couple. Long 
life and happiness to you both, and a quiverful of grandchildren 
to me.” 

Helen said, “Thank you, Daddy. Would you like us to go and 
breed right away?” 
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“Not immediately. I imagine I shall have to have a few formal 
words with Frank, however unnecessary it may seem. I think 
my study will be as handy a place as any. Can you do without 
him for quarter of an hour?" 

‘ I suppose so. But don’t chase him away." 

“I’ve toyed with the idea of throwing open the French win¬ 
dows and saying, ‘Run for your liberty .’ But I doubt if it would 
serve any useful purpose. Come on, Frank." 

Yennet s study looked like an office; the austerity of safe, 
filing cabinets and cupboards was broken only by the pictures on 
the wall. These were somewhat unusual; a collection of typicallv 
ictorian literary paintings, featuring children or familv group's 
notably attended by dogs. They were well arranged as to size 
and shape of canvas; the effect was of windows onto scenes that 
were individually different but all part of the same world. 

Yennet obsewed his eye on them. “They’re originals, of 
c °urse. Theyve shown a small profit. They cost practically 
no ing o buy and I ve sold the reproduction rights in three 
or tour of them to rural calendar people. That was just luck; 
their plates were done in the blitz and apparently the West 

. I rank c S u' d : like P ictures to toll a story, myself. I'm told it’s 
a sign of having no taste.” 

Jfr* n ? dded - ' Tve heard the same - ln my case, there is 
mething else as well. Have a look at this one.” 

It , be !‘ de him > rc g arcil,1 g the picture he indicated, 

floor red HI 1‘T n 3 farmhousc > oak-beamed and the 

on the hob V™ Wh * te £ washed ’ 3 g' eamin S c °PP er ^ttlc 

dozing in h' 6 ^ a ^ m . er> re< 3-faced, whiskered and gaitered, sat 
that"feed hi$ Wife knitted in an °ther chair 

against one wall ° f a u boilt e, S hteen la y sprawled on a sofa 

was a buxom ’ w d,n § 3 book - Comin g in from another room 
crSture H fre$h ' faced 8P* ** carried a jug. The only other 

casement the'fi ?, C ° 1Iie d °^ but bc >' ond the leaded 

° f \ So]d ™ was visible. He had his pack on 

and laughing TheV^ leani ”8 * orwar d, looking into the room 

seen him hnt t-K m*?? and bls Wlfe and the youth had not 

the joy she felt- the"^^’ andso had the dog. Her face showed 
J y e felt, the dog was vigorously wagging its tail. 
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“The title,” Yennet pointed out, “is plain, short, and descrip¬ 
tive. ‘The Soldier’s Return.’ We infer the rest. The devoted old 
couple who have prayed, night after night, that their warrior son 
should be spared the dangers that surrounded him. The younger 
brother, impatient for the return of that older brother so 
idolized and copied. And the two on whom rejoicing has already 
fallen—the demure innocent sister and the faithful dog. In a 
moment the others will know too. What a happiness will be 
there! Every normal heart must lift a little when it contem¬ 
plates the moment just breaking in that happy domestic circle.” 

The tone had been enthusiastic; the psychology was not an 
entirely improbable one. Nevertheless, Frank surveyed Yennet 
warily. 

“If it was like that,” he commented. 

Yennet stared at him briefly, and then the stare cracked into 
a smile. 

“If it was, if it was! My dear Frank. But let us examine it on 
premises that may be different but are no less valid—if anything 
more so. The farmer has grown up from being an obstinate and 
ignorant young man into an even more obstinate and equally 
ignorant old one. He drove his elder son into the redcoats be¬ 
cause he could not bear any independence of spirit about him. 
He hoped he’d got rid of him for good. And the sweet, white- 
haired mother—coping for over thirty years with an utterly 
wretched housekeeping allowance has turned her into a single- 
minded miser. How will she react to her son’s return? The food 
comes mostly from the farm, but even before he went for a 
soldier he drank heavily, and pestered her for money, since he 
could never hope to get any from his father. The younger son 
never demands money from her. Those gentle old lips will 
tighten into anger when the pressure is applied once again. 

“The younger son gets on fairly well with his father because 
he has the sense to intrigue behind his back rather than chal¬ 
lenge him to his face. It is the same with the mother; he does 
not ask, he steals, and the servants get the blame. Insofar as he 
is capable of prayer, he has been praying for his brother s death, 
since this would leave him sole heir to the farm. His prayer not 
having been answered, he will probably find an early oppor¬ 
tunity to run a pitchfork through him. 
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"That leaves us with the soldier, the girl, and the dog. The 
soldier is a waster, a drunkard, and a lecher without even the 
discrimination some animals use. The girl? That faint flush on 
those delicate cheeks as she sees her brother’s face again; could 
that be the recollection and the anticipation of—incest?" 

He paused. Frank said, "There’s still the dog." 

“Yes. The dog. I exempt the dog from any secondary inter¬ 
pretation. All the paintings here have dogs. I could not bear to 
have them on my wall without the dogs. I am fond of children 
too.” 

“And the moral? This kind of thing always has a moral, 
doesn't it?" 

The moral is to live in the moment before revelation; to 

fight for that moment and to act mercilessly against anyone 

who surrenders to reality. The Victorians had every vice that 

our contemporary world can boast of. But the Victorians did 

not boast of them, and they did not, in general, write novels 

about them or paint distorted pictures that reflected them. 

1 ney kept them under cover, and anyone who was rash enough 

to lift the cover was made to repent his rashness.” 

Yennet turned away from the paintings and went to sit down 
at his desk. 

Have a chair, Frank," he said. “Now, I suppose I really must 
say a few serious words to you as my prospective son-in-law." 

brank sat down. "I thought you’d said them, sir." 

... ^nnet smiled. “I like you, Frank. As far as my mental con- 
i u ion lets me, of course. We’ll get this over quickly. I’m 
sure you wi 1 appreciate that, in my position and with Helen 
y on y child, one thing is bound to occur to me. Not: are you 

n onest man?—because I don't expect to meet one. But: are 
you primarily an adventurer?" 

P ause< ^ a g a in; his pauses clearly demanded reply. 
mp __ rf 1 ™ et Helen," Frank said, “she introduced herself to 

onhfd?*™ t0 ^ me tliat - Apparently . . . you 

been a ^ er real ldentit y a few <Hys ago. It must have 

and T A 63 * to y° u ; No, don’t interrupt. I like you, Frank, 
Now T assu . m . ln & in ^ct you did not know who she was. 
W * 1 am SMng this union my blessing, but I feel it worth 
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while instructing you as to the way in which I had prepared 
against the possibility of someone marrying Helen for her—and 
my—money. 

“In the first place I have arranged to settle a substantial sum 
on Helen when she marries. In the second, her husband, pro¬ 
viding he is at all suitable and has no other pressing commit¬ 
ments, can be taken into the organization of which I am head, 
with the ultimate aim that he should take my place. The voting 
stock which I control will be willed to Helen and to any chil¬ 
dren of the marriage, with administration in the hands of the 
husband. I think all that is fair enough to him.” 

Frank said slowly, “A good deal more than fair.” 

“I’m glad you think so. The ties which I have taken the 
trouble to add are not the kind that will bother you, since you 
are marrying Helen for love; for that matter, they would not 
bother an adventurer who had sense as well as greed. Of course, 
while I am alive I will retain essential control of both the 
organization and the stock. After my death ... my lawyers 
have tied things up so that no one could have a hope of divert¬ 
ing any of the money. Should there be a divorce or even a 
separation, control reverts to Helen or to a trustee on behalf of 
the children. You have the picture?” 

"I believe so.” 

“Are you willing to fit into it?” 

“Of course. Why shouldn’t I be?” 

Ycnnet got up from his chair. He came over and put his 
hand on Frank’s shoulder. 

“I’m very pleased with you as a future son-in-law, Frank. 
From my point of view, Helen has chosen very well—and from 
her own point of view too, I think. You will make a business¬ 
man, and I believe you will make a steady husband. I don’t ask 
for too much in that direction. For instance, I have not been a 
particularly sensual man myself, but you may be less fortunate. 
If you are, then I expect you to use everv caution. I’m sure you 
will.” 

“That won’t be necessary.” 

“No? You know yourself best. And you know something of 
me, by now. I want respectability—for myself and my family. 
With or without hvpocrisy. I haven’t asked you about your 
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background. I gather from something Helen said that your 
father is a working man. That doesn’t particularly interest me 
except in that, if it is so, you should have a sound respect for 
the advantages of money and position. I hope you have, because 
I have it myself.” 

Frank nodded. “I have.” 

“Good. There’s one last thing. I trust you will be willing to 
live here after you are married, and put up with me. I am not 
much trouble, and it’s a big house with an adequate staff of 
servants. I’m anxious to avoid a lonely old age if I possibly can.” 
“Of course.” 

“I like you more and more, Frank. You have co-operated with 
me splendidly in making this interview a success, by not saying 
any more than was absolutely necessary, and saying that in the 
right way and at the right time. I have had to say certain things 
which a less controlled person could have seen as innuendo, and 
taken violent objection to. 

Such a reaction, of course, would not in itself have shown 

the innuendo to be either justified or unjustified. Neither does 

your own self-control, but your self-control shows you are likely 

to be the man who will fulfill the moderate conditions I’ve laid 
down. 

And now—whether the remarks were innuendoes or not, 

and whether they were justified or not, I think we shall both 

succeed in forgetting them. We can return to our respective 

ro es—you as a lover and I as the heavy-humored father—with 

e happy knowledge of having set our relationship on an 

a mirably firm basis. I think we could have another drink on it, 
don t you?” 

He produced glasses and a bottle from the left-hand side of 
nis desk, and set them up. 

Saic *' ^ our S 00c * health, sir.” 

shi »J 0UTS > ^ ran k- And the prosperity of our future partner- 
“Tk e e wan< ^ ere ^ over > glass in hand, to stand in front of 
l: e °ldier s Return” once more. “You know, Frank, some- 

j_» s ^ 0n ^ * m n °t too misanthropic. Very likely the 

aog s a sheep killer, as well.” 

Frank went directly from his office to the flat, getting there 
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before six o clock. Patricia had said she was coming straight over 
also; she should arrive between six and a quarter past He 
switched on the wireless for the news and then, after the first 
few minutes, switched it off again. He mostly preferred silence 
when he was by himself. 

Tonight, whether or not the circumstances were favorable, 
must see the final break with Patricia. That thought was upper¬ 
most in his mind, but deliberately he refrained from elaborating 
it. It had never been a habit of his to rehearse scenes in advance; 
the scenes matured from an act of will and he had no doubts of 
his competence to handle them. It was better when a fulcrum 
moment could be found, to tilt the relationship easily and per¬ 
ceptibly into a new orientation, but even without that the 
scenes could be matured. 

The restlessness he felt was apparent to him only as a 
physical restlessness. He walked from one to another room of 
the flat—picked up books and put them down—switched the 
radio on again, to the Forces Program, and switched it off. 
Then for a time he stood by the window in the living room, 
forcing himself to be still while he watched the scurry of people 
in the deep hustling dark of Knightsbridge. He looked at his 
watch. Twenty past six. She was late. Now, for the last time, he 
was bound to her actions, dependent on her presence. Irritation 
was relieved by the certainty that it was the last, the never-to-be- 
repeated time. He turned abruptly away from the window and 
began walking up and down Verrey’s Turkish carpet. 

He glanced at his watch again as he heard the door to the flat 
click open. It was nearly twenty to seven. He went through 
into the hall and watched Patricia coming up the stairs. She 
looked ill; her face was colorless. It was bad luck. Then brutality, 
he thought, come to my aid. 

She looked up and saw him. He smiled, but there was no an¬ 
swering smile. It crossed his mind—could she have found out 
about Helen? If so, everything was easy again. 

“You’re late, Pat,” he said. “Held up?” 

She reached the top of the stairs. “Could I have a drink of 
water?” She was sitting in one of the chairs in the hall when he 
returned from the kitchen. She drank the whole glass of water, 
and gave the empty glass back to him. “Thank you. 
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“What is it?” he asked. “Are you ill?” 

“I've had a letter." Her voice was low and very deep. She 
fumbled awkwardly in her handbag. “It was waiting when I 
came off duty. You’ll have to read it, Frank." 

He recognized John's handwriting as soon as she brought it 
out of her bag. He took it from her, and read it. 

Dear Pat: 

By the time this gets to you I imagine you will have 
had time to prepare for bad news. Our friends can get a 
couple of letters out and they think they can get them to 
England, but not, unfortunately, anything as big as a 
human being. The other letter is for the War Office, tell¬ 
ing them, as far as I can, what went wrong. This is for 
you. I gather the Germans are going to finish us off quite 
quickly. They feel they have to do it, but they are being 
relatively decent about it. 

I thought a lot before I decided to write this. I’ve 
never been keen on the idea of letters from the con¬ 
demned cell. They tend to get treasured for the wrong 
reasons and to induce morbidity. I would never have 
written to Mummy. I am writing to you only because 
something has happened which concerns you very much. 

From the setup, I took it that you and Frank would 
probably get married eventually. Naturally, I thought it 
a good idea. But it’s about that I have to write to you. I 
wish it could just be best wishes. What I have to say 
leaves a bad taste in my mouth—not a good thing to die 

We passed through London just before this do. We 
were under secret orders, and so I couldn't get in touch 
with you. But while we were waiting for briefing at an 

rmy place, I had a visitor. He was a funny and rather 
unp easant little fellow. He told me his name was 
omethers, and that he worked with Frank. 

He told me something else as well. I don’t know how 
to believe it, or how to disbelieve it. He said that the 
origina orders detailing the men for this job passed 
tnrough Frank's hands, and that in them I had been put 
down as a stand-by, not as part of the actual detail. He 
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said that his O.C. told Frank that this was practically a 
suicide stunt, and that after that Frank altered the orders 
so that I came on the detail. It seems that he makes a 
habit of watching everything that goes on. Frank appar¬ 
ently went out of the room for a few minutes and 
Smethers took the opportunity of glancing at the orders. 
The change had been made in Frank’s handwriting. He 
thought there could be no other reason for it but private 
malice. I gather the name rang a bell; I suppose he’s 
taken messages for Frank from you. Although he didn’t 
say as much, I think he had scented adulterous intrigue— 
that you, having the same name, were my wife and Frank 
was the guilty and conspiring lover. 

God knows what he expected me to do. In fact, I 
thanked him as politely as I could and told him I would 
look into things when I got back. He said, ‘‘But you 
won’t get back,” and, of course, he’s right. 

The whole thing’s incredible. I thought at first that 
Smethers was mad. Now I don’t know. He was right 
about it being a suicide stunt, and he must have been in 
on the thing to some extent to know where to find me. 
That’s bothered me, too. If it did pass through Franks 
hands, then Frank knew I was in London for briefing 
and could have dropped in to see me without any offense 
against security. He didn’t. 

I just don’t know, Pat. If it weren’t for you I should 
let it ride, but I can’t, can I? I’ve got to tell you all this. 
I leave it to you. It's a bad legacy, I’m afraid, but it s the 
only one I’ve got. 

And sitting here, with nothing to do except wait, I 
can’t help thinking about Paddy. What happened then? 
I don’t say I’d die happy if I could clear things in my 
mind—but happier, at any rate. 

My love, Pat. It’s up to the women to keep the Man- 
sons going now. 

Yours, 



Frank folded up the letter and gave it back to Patricia. Her 




eyes were on him, fixed, agonizing. She accepted the letter with¬ 
out taking them away. After a moment, she said, “It’s true, 
then.” 


While he had been reading the letter, his mind had been 
considering, acutely, needle-sharp, how best to deal with it. 
There was, he realized, no explanation which would stand up 
to the briefest examination. All that mattered was to find a 
course of action that would avert a situation that threatened to 
overwhelm him. There were three factors that could make his 
downfall certain; two people and a letter. Smothers. Smothers 
had gone to John, but he had not said anything in any other 
quarter. Because, fundamentally, he was a coward. Smothers 
could be intimidated. 

“But how could you?” Patricia cried. “And why? Why? It’s 
senseless. No sane person could do it.” 

Patricia was the key. He wondered dispassionately what the 

chances were. Her love for John-her love for him. In that con- 
Hict Jay his hope. 

She got to her feet. He saw that her teeth were clenched. She 
pummeled his chest, her breathing quick and sobbing. 

Say something! You must say something! Don’t stand there. 
Say you didn t do lt-you couldn't have done it!” 

He disengaged himself from her, and walked away to lean 
against the balustrade. ^ 


stumbkd backfo ^ ^ ‘° and she 

“A cigarette?” he asked. 

Af?. h r e t , Sh °, 0k , her . She Said ' after a silence - " A nd Paddy? 

W l n ,ir, yOU l ,dn t want to talk ab °”t to any of us. 
We thought it was because you and he had been so close. Was 

leave rn ' N ?|, Frank 1 ‘hmk I m going mad. Oh. God! Don't 
h ® T m tb,s a ? on y- Tell me—tell me anything. I don’t mind 
ls "'bat hes. Just talk to me—anything, anythin®I” 
^There doesn’t seem very much to sa 5 '.” 5 

But why? How could you do it? They were your 
bov ° n TIT tale of , woe the other da y- 'That poor little 

iX!SiZ!o. SSJSKS-W- “S 

She said wonderingly. "You're sneering at me. I think I could 




. . . cope—even with this, if there was something in you I 
could touch. But there isn’t anything.” 

“I could put up a show for you, Pat, if I thought it worth 
while.” 

“Worth while!” She looked at him. “No, go on talking. It 
doesn’t matter what you say.” 

“I have nothing to say.” 

“If I’ve ever meant anything to you, don’t leave me in silence 
now. I can’t live in silence. Even if you ... if you gloat over 
them, it will be something. I must hear you talking. I must.” 

He looked at her. She would not betray him; that was quite 
sure. There was the one other—Smethers. He remembered sud¬ 
denly the pile of work on Smethers’s desks, the remark, casual 
but stressed: “I’ll be here till eight at least.” It wasn’t seven yet. 

“Talk to me,” she said. “Anything!” 

“I’m going out for a while, Pat,” he said. “I’ll be about an 
hour, I suppose.” 

“Don’t go out.” 

It was said simply but starkly. He went toward the head of 
the stairs, and she got up from her chair to cross his path. She 
stood in front of him. He put his hands on her arms. She saw 
that he intended to kiss her and tried to pull herself away from 


him. ,, 

“No! How could you . . . ? Let me go-you must let me go! 
He forced her toward the balustrade. She struggled, but she 
had no real strength. Forcing her back across the top of the 
handrail, he kissed her. She continued to struggle for a little 
while, and then he felt her relax. When that happened, he 
pulled her forward and released her. She stood, holding the 

handrail, swaying slightly. 

“An hour, or perhaps a little longer,” he told her. 

She did not say anything while he descended the stairs but as 
he reached the door at their foot, she called to him with such 
an urgency that he paused, despite himself, and loo e ac\ 
She looked down at him, her face white her hair loose. 

“Don’t go. Don’t leave me. I’m terribly frightened. Please 

don’t leave me. Please.” 


“I won’t be very long.” 

He turned away from her and opened the 


door and went out. 




Smethers looked up as he went into the office. His lank dark 
hair had fallen forward over his narrow forehead; he put his 
hand up to brush it back and clumsily knocked off his spectacles. 
While he fumbled for them and put them on again, Frank 
crossed the room and adopted a comfortable leaning posture 
against the edge of his desk. 

“I didn't expect you back,” Smethers said. “Forget some¬ 
thing?” 6 

“No.” He took a cigarette out, and lit it. He felt no particular 
need of a cigarette, but Smethers was a nonsmoker. The act ex¬ 
pressed an advantage. “I thought I should like to have a word 
with you, Peter.” 

“Yes, of course. Just as you like.” 

Have you ever thought of asking for a posting to a field 
unit?” 


“No. No, never. Why should I?” 

I think I can say that the Colonel would not oppose a re¬ 
quest like that, if you were to make one.” 

Smethers burst out, “What's the idea, Frank? What the hell 
are you talking about?” 

“I’ve seen a letter from a dead man. A Captain Manson. He 
says you and he had a little chat before he went on his mission. 
You never mentioned it to me.” 

He watched Smethers gather himself to face the shock and 

k VS* 1I ? t . ervene to Prevent this; he preferred that Smethers 
snould achieve a temporary recovery and balance so that his 
tmat confusion should be the more complete. Smethers said at 
ast All right! I see what it is now. Don’t think you can bluff 
me, bates. I m quite prepared to give evidence against you, you 
murdering swine. Whatever it costs me.” 

030 kj 1 y° u wha * it would cost you. Your commission. But 
tnat s on the supposition that this nonsense developed into an 
official inquiry. It won’t.” 

"You’re bluffing. I can see you’re bluffing. There’s bound to 
oe an inquiry. 

son F ?W l0 ° k ^ 3t h ' m ca,ml Y gather you told Captain Man- 
° n **on the original orders there was a correction, in my 

nd writing, putting him from stand-by on to the actual detail ” 

You know there was.” 
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"The story would be more credible if you could supply me 
with a motive for doing a thing like that.” 

"You know the motive! I saw it as soon as I saw the name. 
Because you’ve been living with his wife.” 

"Your trouble is that you jump to conclusions. Apart from 
that you make a very good snoop. It wouldn’t have been very 
hard for you to check that detail. You would have found that 
Junior Officer Manson is not married. She is Captain Manson’s 
sister.” 

"I'm not going to be bluffed. Even if that’s true, there must 
be a motive. There has to be one.” 

Frank nodded. "To make your story reasonable, there would 
have to be one. I suppose you’ve abstracted the original order 
with the supposed correction on?” 

"You destroyed it, didn’t you? I saw it was missing when the 
file came through again. That tells against you—that the order’s 
missing.” 

“No. It tells against the person whose story is the least con¬ 
vincing one. Shall I tell you how I think it would look to the 
Colonel? In the first place, you apparently thought it proper to 
go through my files. That won’t look very good.” 

"I know that. I don’t mind.” 

“Don’t you? I had told you that afternoon that I knew one 
of the unfortunates on the detail. You saw the name, knew I 
was on close terms with an A.T.S. officer of the same name, and 
jumped to the wrong conclusion. You went to Manson and told 
him a wild story of my having altered the orders, and inciden¬ 
tally told him that he was on a suicide mission—a breach of mili¬ 
tary discipline on a very large scale.” 

“Why should I do it? What reason could I have? 

Frank shrugged. “God knows. A brainstorm—ingrowing 
jealousy. More reason, at any rate, than I could have for doing 
what you accused me of doing. I had known Manson since we 
were boys, and I can show that we were on the best of terms. 
His sister, who’s just had the letter from him, can testify to that. 

“But to get back to your course of action—when the file 
came through again, you took out the original orders ana de¬ 
stroyed them—a precaution against Captain Manson surviwng 
and taking the matter up.” 
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“You’re crazy,’’ Smethers said. “No one is going to believe 
you. You can’t fool me like that.” 

“Everyone is going to believe me. Patricia Manson does 
already. As for the Colonel-shall I tell you the first question 
he would put to you, if you repeated such a story to him?” 
Smethers was silent. "Why didn’t you report this to the proper 
authorities? Why didn’t you, Peter?” 

Smethers said, “I don't know. I should have done.” 

“The obvious thing, of course, is that there was nothing to 
report—that you had recovered from your brainstorm and knew 
your only hope was to sit tight.” He smiled at Smethers. "But 
if we suppose for a minute that your version is true—what ex¬ 
planation is there? Shall I tell you? The explanation is that you 
lacked the nerve. And if you didn’t have the nerve to bring 
things into the open then, can you imagine what it’s going to 
be like facing a court of inquiry now?” 

He watched Smethers, finding the minute signs—the clench¬ 
ing fingers, the nervous movement of the lips-which told him 
that he had won. 

You see, Peter, when it’s a case of charges and counter¬ 
charges, and there’s no evidence either way, it becomes a matter 

( * he P cr f sona % of the P C0 P le concerned. The Colonel’s view 
ot both of us becomes rather important at that stage. And, of 
course, you are admitting some rather heavy breaches of 
etiquette and regulations to start with, aren’t you? What do 
you think of your chances?” 

?J c !f was silence for a moment. Smethers said, "You said- 
at the beginning—there needn’t be an inquiry.” 

oni« ai T * lis * ieac *' 1 didn't say there needn’t be an in¬ 

quiry. i saic j there wouijn’j. b c one ” 

drop ” nght ’ then ' SmetI,ers sh ‘fted awkwardly. "We'll let it 

™, te11 7? u what we will do. You will write a note ask- 
yol write it ° nC f ° r 3 P0St ‘ ng ‘° 3 fidd Unit ’ 3nd 1 wiU watch 

murde e rer e " S ^ laSt dcfiance ' W °"' t Fm not th e 

Frank straightened up. "O.K. I'll see you in the morning. 
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You can start practicing your version for the Colonel tonight. I 
should concentrate on method of delivery if I were you.” 

Smethers called him back before he reached the door. He 
turned, waiting. 

“All right. It’ll be a relief to get away.” 

Frank watched him write the note, checked it, and took it in 
to place it on the Colonel’s desk. When he came out, he said 
to Smethers, “We’ll leave now. I’ll take your key—just in case 
you have another brainstorm and decide to come back again 
tonight.” 

He held out his hand and Smethers put the key in it. 

“Tell me one thing,” Smethers said. “Why did you do it?” 
“Do what?” Frank asked. 

Smethers said no more, but left the office in silence. 

He thought he smelled gas on the first flight of stairs, al¬ 
though of course that was ridiculous. But the smell was quite 
plain when he got into the flat. As he came up the staircase he 
saw that the bedroom door was closed. He went to it and 
pushed it open; there was a rug wedged against the bottom but 
the key had not been turned in the lock. He held his breath 
while he went across and lifted the window open. 

Patricia was lying in front of the gas fire, her head on a 
cushion and her red-blonde hair loose on the carpet. She was 
very peaceful, and she was dead. He felt her pulse and then, to 
check, held her hand mirror against her lips. There was no 

breath of life. . 

She had not locked the door; had she hoped, even while lying 
here, that he might come back and find her before it was too 

late? There was no way of knowing. 

He found John’s letter in the top of her handbag, which was 

lying at the bottom of the bed. He took it into the 

tore it into pieces, and flushed it down the lavatory. He had o 

flush it three times, waiting for the cistern to refill each time, 

before he had cleared it all. 

Then he went into the hall and picked up the telephone. 
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Breakfast was late; after it was over Mrs. Cartwright excused 
herself and retired to make preparations for going to church. 
While she was still in earshot, Cartwright said, “Good old 

Milly! She 11 put in two or three prayers for us two miserable 
sinners. Eh, Frank?” 

When she came downstairs again, the two men were reading 
Sunday newspapers. She said to Bates, “I should have asked you 
if you wanted to come to church. Though I don’t suppose you 

Bates shook his head. “Thank you, no.” 

Cartwright, glancing up from the News of the World, said 

jovially: “Wouldn’t do if we were all holy, Milly. You’d have no 
one to pray for.” 

The dull blustery weather that had set in the previous day 
still persisted; there was no sun and a sharp wind lashed the 
well-groomed shrubs in this and neighboring gardens. 

Anything you feel like doing?” Cartwright asked. “There’s 
an Hour and a half before we need get the car out. I generally 
pend Sunday mornings lazing about and reading, but if you 

have any other ideas ...” ; 

“I think I’ll go out for another walk.” 

taking the longing lingering look 
be hm d you? You’ll want to go on your own Igain in that case." 
i es. Bates said. I would prefer that.” 

Man® ’o ded a u y , fr ? m the main road > in the direction of the 

back oneself Aff d " 0t Ie3Ch ‘ t 711(5 road ’ he found ’ curved 
he haTni ' . ."! cnty m inutes’ walking he discovered that 

half a mi? me f e 1Verp ° o1 r0ad after at a point perhaps 

bah a mile north of the site of Ash Cottages. 1 

comer’'TW 2 det ‘! Chcd , house “i’ed “Juan-les-Pins” on the 
orner. That was where the lodge for the Manor House had 
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stood, surrounded by dark glossy rhododendrons. Although it 
had been an obvious place for a tram stop, the stop had actually 
been fifty yards up the road—an incongruity, it was rumored, 
that had represented the Spellings’ sole victor)' in their bitter 
and protracted campaign against the Liverpool tramways. And 
now the trams had gone and a bus stop was here, exactly op¬ 
posite “Juan-les-Pins.” 

On the opposite side of the road, where the long rows of glass 
roofs of the Pinker Nurseries had caught the sun, a housing 
estate was in process of being built. He had lost a penny there 
once, when a penny had been important enough for its loss to 
cloud more than a single day. One of these houses, perhaps, 
would hide in its foundations that anxious grief. 

There was nowhere to go. The new Holly Ash permitted no 
digressions from the course of the arterial highway that pumped 
through it the lifeblood of Liverpool. Bates walked, as he had 
to, along the pavement. 'Hie Knowsley Lane, when he reached 
it, was simply another point of entry into another housing 
estate—in this case already completed and inhabited. 

Soon after, the shops began, and in the distance his eye 
caught the familiar red and gold of the Woolworth facade. He 
was not far from home. 

This was the home which he had not chosen, the home into 
which he had been placed by fate. In a few hours he would be 
back in his real home. He thought with pleasure of his father- 
in-law and his daughter, of Helen, and of the house itself. Those 
he had won and kept. The keeping was not the lesser victory. 

In the satisfaction of this contemplation, he remembered 
Diana. It might be possible to arrange for her to have some help 
—privately, without Ronnie’s knowledge. Because the habit o 
being honest with himself had been one of his earliest achieve¬ 
ments, and one of the most useful to him, he recognized that 
any gift he made would be contemptuous: a few coins tossed to 
the loser. He had always known that Diana was unimportan , 
and there had been confirmation enough last night in her 


poverty and tired wretchedness. 

The other three he had destroyed. . , , ,, 

Yet he had not lifted a hand to any of them. Patrick bad been 

given the same chance that he had had. Patricia had only been 
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left to stare truth in the face. John—a few words scribbled on a 
sheet of paper. 

Nothing had been premeditated. In all three cases, the act 
had crystallized out of the immediate moment, out of hate that 
rose like a flame and supplanted—love? 

He would not accept the word. If there had been love, there 
would have been later regret, and he had never regretted any¬ 
thing. But if not love, what? Years of accepting John’s leader¬ 
ship, years of constant association with Patrick, a closeness in 
passion with Patricia that there had never been—that he had 


never expected there would be-with Helen. All leading to 
those three moments of decision, to those three deaths. 

His mind went back again to that first encounter; to himself, 
a boy, looking down from the boathouse window onto those 
four, those sunflower heads. Then and later he had found un¬ 
reasonable beauty in them-a harvest of beauty which looked to 
be cut down. Unreasonable beauty joined with the calm and 
confident exercise of unreasonable power. 

., 1 kated them, he thought dispassionately. I always hated 
em. nere was never any love to be supplanted; no more than 
envy and fascination. The only one I did not hate was Diana, 
because she was the weakest of the four. And the one I hated 

most was John, because in him, more than any, beauty and 
power went hand in hand. 

nfT? ei k WC \ e n ° re & rets - A four-branched flowering tree; three 
■ 5 ranches had been cut down, and the fourth lay bruised 
nd broken on this unfriendly ground. Now he rested his ax. 

he had gained in er< eac n,Shed> ^ ^ C ° Uld cn, ’ 0y the kin § dom 

hlnr^ 6 ^ ocdwor fch s ' He l°°ked at the old stone mounting 
37.™ a u memory that was strange both in its unfamiliarity 

bet 1 frCShnCSS cai ? e back t0 him - He and Arthur had played 

to7;, r^ Um T er J aftern00n - Five y ears old > he had looked up 
him tJhl standin g triumphant on the very top, laughing at 
bim as he laboriously clambered up onto the base. 

^-ome on, our Frank! Don’t you be so slow.” 
coursf W3S What Arthur W3S like > he bought. I remember. Of 


Come on. I'll give you a hand up.” 
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Until they both stood together, his arm clutching his big 
brother for support, on the smooth sun-warm stone. Behind 
them was the creviced slabbed wall with its rounded top, and 
the thick rustling leaves of the elderberry tree that leaned over 
from the gardener’s cottage. 

It was in that summer. It could not have been more than a 
few weeks before Arthur died. 

He looked at the mounting stone again, but the scene was 
lost. Let it stay lost. He turned his back on it. Across the road 
was the turning that led to Cartwright's house; to the short 
journey by car and the longer one by train, to Helen waiting, 
and the world of his choosing and winning. 


It was by chance that he glanced down the hill before he 
crossed the road. A boy, three or four years old, was coming up 
the hill toward him. He was skipping, solemnly happy, and sing¬ 
ing some tune. One hand clutched a threadbare and dirty 

Teddy bear by its leg. 

Bates stared, in incredulity first and then in pain—a pain that 
clutched and twisted somewhere in his chest. 

There could be no mistaking who the boy was. His hair was 
the identical gold that John’s had been, and his face was the 
Manson face. Beaut)' was there already, and the lines of joy 
that would bring power: power not fought for, cheated for, 

killed for; but accepted casually as a right. 

As the boy came past him, he whispered, unable to keep the 

word back, “John!” . 

The boy looked at him quickly, as a child does when itsMin 

is called; but, seeing only a stranger, gave him an open fnen y 


smile and went on. , 

Bates stood there until the boy was twenty or thirty ya 
from him, the small legs still skipping, the Teddy bear swing¬ 
ing. For a moment the sun appeared, and aureoled the rig 

head to still brighter gold. f 

The pain was too great. He sat down on the base of th 

mounting stone, and rested his head in his cupped *J an s ‘ 
Then, for the first time that he could remember, he began to 






